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A Worx oF Art IN Wuicu ARTISTS, CRAFTSMEN AND ARTISANS 
COLLABORATED 


BY FLORENCE DAVIES 


NNUMERABLE things of beauty enrich 
and adorn the building that is Christ 
Church, Cranbrook, itself a thing of beauty. 
But things, however nobly builded or 
finely wrought, or with whatever diligence 
and patient discrimination they may have 
been chosen, are forever less than people. 

Thus it is that Time will some day take its 
final accounting of Cranbrook Church, as 
the projection of a personality rather than as 
a storehouse of art treasures. Because it 
must be remembered that this beautiful 
Gothic church, set upon the side of a shaded, 
rising road in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
the gift to the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Michigan of Mr. and Mrs. George Gough 
Booth, is part of a larger plan. It is this plan 
which is significant—this plan which repre- 
sents, as nearly as material things may, the 
visible evidence of a man’s attitude toward 
life, of his conscious relation to his environ- 
ment, of his spirit made manifest. 

For Mr. Booth, in a peculiarly literal way, 
actually believes that the only way to have 
is to give, the only way to keep is to share, 
and that the only thing worth finding is 
opportunity. 

It is because he actually believes this that 
he has established the Cranbrook Founda- 
tion, devoted to educational projects, that he 
and Mrs. Booth have built and given this 
church to the diocese, and that they have, 
through the years, developed the Cranbrook 
Estate, their present home, with a definite 
conviction that some day its beauty and use- 
fulness would be enjoyed by others. 


It was in this spirit that, on the Second 
Annual Founders’ Day of the Cranbrook 
School for Boys, Mr. Booth said recently: 

“They have called this Founders’ Day, I 
suppose, in generosity of heart, they meant 
Mrs. Booth and myself. Well, I can confess, 
at least, that we found an opportunity by 
looking about us right here at home; and it is 
equally true that, having found, we wish to 
keep, and the only way we could keep what 
we found was to act, and thus present an 
opportunity to others.” 

And so, some time during the year 1923 
Bertram Goodhue, the architect, was asked 
to draw plans for a Gothic church. Death 
prevented the completion of his work, which 
was, however, carried on by his associates. 

In November, 1924, Bishop Herman Page, 
of the Diocese of Michigan, officially estab- 
lished the unorganized mission of Bloomfield 
Hills and appointed the Rev. Samuel 5S. 
Marquis, D.D., minister in charge. On the 
fifth of July of the following year, the site was 
dedicated and the first sod turned for Christ 
Church, where the cornerstone was laid on 
June 21, 1926. On the twenty-ninth of 
September, of last year (1928), the building 
was consecrated by Bishop Page. 

The salient feature of the church is the long 
nave with timbered roof and side aisles lead- 
ing to the choir and sanctuary without inter- 
ception of transept, and separated from the 
narthex on the west by an impressive screen 
of carved oak and glass, overlaid with a rich 
pattern of hand-wrought lead. At the north 
end of the narthex is the baptistry or chapel 
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CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 


BERTRAM GOODHUE ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 
BELL TOWER—CARILLON OF 59 BELLS 


of St. John the Baptist, from which the north 
aisle leads to the chapel of St. Paul. 

Adjoining the choir on the south is the bell 
tower, adjacent to which, and at right angles 
to the nave, is a spacious parish house; while 
in the beautifully vaulted stone crypt below 
are the Chapel of the Resurrection and the 
Chapel of Saint Dunstan, patron saint of 
artists and craftsmen. 

Across the rolling lawn, and easily access- 
ible by winding drives, is the rectory, con- 
sistent in architecture and setting with the 
church, with the stone sextonry, beyond a 
little wooded lake, an integral part of the 
church group. 

But the distinguishing note of the Cran- 
brook Church is neither the size, the com- 
pleteness, nor the beauty of the whole. It is 
something more subtle. It is something that 
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has to do with an infinite capacity for taking 
thought, for finding the right thing for the 
right place, for believing no detail too trivial 
to be finely executed. It is, in fact, a kind of 
deep and reverent affection, the evidence of 
which is found in this very thought with 
which ancient and holy things have been 
brought together and take their places beside 
modern and beautiful things in such manner 
that each seems inevitable. 

Here, for instance, at the end of the long 
vista canopied by the beautiful vaulting of 
the south aisle, one sees the fifteenth century 
painting of Saint Lucia, the work of one 
Zagonelli da Categnola, and just beside it 
the finely carved oak door depicting the 
scene between Christ and St. Thomas when 
the latter’s doubt overcame him, which leads 
to the sacristy. This door, described at an 
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CHAPEL OF ST. PAUL, SHOWING WINDOWS WITH SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL (TOLE AND WRIGHT, 

CLEVELAND) ; PAVEMENT OF CASOTA STONE WITH ITALIAN MOSAIC BORDERS AND PANELS OF ST. PAUL'S 
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CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 


CHOIR AND PULPIT SHOWING PORTION OF FRESCO IN. SANCTUARY AT RIGHT 


earlier date in the AMeRICAN MAGAZINE OF 
Art, is the work of John Kirchmayer, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

In like manner, one finds the old and the 
new dwelling together in harmony, on a pier 
of the jewel-like chapel of St. John the 
Baptist, where an ancient Spanish, carved 
gilt cabinet holds the silver urn for the water 
of baptism, which has been exquisitely 
wrought for the purpose by Arthur Neville 
Kirk, an English silversmith, who is now 
attached to the Cranbrook Foundation and 
an instructor in the Cranbrook School for 
boys. 

These are only a few evidences of the way 
that the new and old serve the common 
cause in this church. Other evidences of the 
beauty of the past employed here are found 
in the group of three Della Robbia angels in 
terra cotta over the south choir aisle; the 
beautiful south aisle window divided by a 
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stone mullion made from a twelfth century 
colonette from the church of Notre Dame des 
Doms in Avignon, with a stone figure of St. 
Agricol; the small but fine medieval wooden 
statue of St. Paul set in a niche in the chapel 
of St. Paul, the lovely and jewel-like thir- 
teenth century glass from Amiens in the 
Chapel of St. John the Baptist, the fifteenth 
century Bishop’s chair from Amiens and a 
number of beautiful paintings in the sacristy, 
the vestry, the chapel of Saint Dunstan and 
other appropriate places. 

But, because Mr. Booth believes heartily 
in his own times, the major part of the orna- 
mental detail and church appointments 
have been executed by modern craftsmen. 
Examples of modern craftsmanship are so 
numerous, however, that hardly more than a 
catalogue of them may be listed here. 

The work of John Kirchmayer of Cam- 
bridge, America’s foremost wood-carver, is 
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REREDOS WITH PANELS 
THE TRIUMPHANT CHRIST CARVED BY JOHN KIRCHMAYER 


SACRISTY—CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 


PAINTING BY THE MASTER OF MOULINS: CHAIRS, XVI CENTURY, TOULOUSE, FRANCE 


represented not only in the very beautiful 
Kirchmayer door, referred to above, but also 
in the doors showing the angels of the Resur- 
rection leading to the Chapel of the Resur- 
rection, in the central figure, the Triumphant 
Christ, in the reredos and in the lectern in 
St. Dunstan’s Chapel which is in the form 
of an eagle. 

Oscar Bach, another distinguished crafts- 
man, furnishes a notable door of oak bound 
with iron, the panels showing angels, singers, 
prophets, evangelists and Christian symbols 
inlaid with gold and silver. This door, with 
its suggestion of strength and richness, is 
appropriately placed at the entrance to the 
treasury. 

Among other craftsman who have con- 
tributed to the church are Lee Lawrie of New 
York, who has modelled the imposing series 
of stone figures which adorn niches on the 
north, west and south fronts of the church; 
Arthur J. Stone, of Gardner, Massachusetts, 
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who has fashioned the sacramental vessels of 
silver plated with gold; Alfred E. Flogel, of 
New York, who is responsible for the decora- 
tions in color on the timbers of the ceiling 
and the decorations for the organ case; 
Frank J. Koralewsky, whose unusual mas- 
tery of steel as a medium is shown in a pair 
of altar candlesticks; Hildreth Meiere, who 
is painting panels for the reredos of St. 
Paul’s Chapel; and Arthur Neville Kirk, 
who is responsible for the finely wrought 
altar cross richly embellished with inlays of 
enamel and gold, and the Bishop’s staff with 
ivory crozier. 

For the tiles in the pavement of the choir, 
sanctuary and presbytery, as well as for the 
beautiful mosaics between the stone ribs of 
the vaulting in the baptistry, the architect is 
indebted to Mary Chase Stratton, of the 
Pewabic Potteries, Detroit, while the 
wrought iron railing in the stairway leading 
from the narthex, as well as other wrought 
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OCTAGONAL VESTRY—CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 


TAPESTRY BY BURNE-JONES 


iron appointments, is the work of Walter 
Nichols, of Birmingham, Michigan. 
Probably the most important single 
example of modern craftsmanship in the 
church is the fresco with which the entire 
wall space of the sanctuary has been covered 
by Miss Katherine McEwan, a former 
Detroit artist now resident in Arizona. The 
painting of this fresco, which represents the 
significance of the Christian church in the 
world, occupied the time of Miss McEwan 
for more than three years and is probably 
one of the most important examples of true 
fresco in America. It has been done after 
the manner of the ancient art, the dry color 
mixed with water and applied directly to the 
wet plaster, thus becoming absorbed by the 
plaster itself. The fresco as a whole is notable 
for its lovely airy color, its fine draftsmanship, 
its excellent spacing and composition, and 
finally for the successful way in which it has 
been felt as an integral part of the wall. 


This mural is intercepted on the east wall 
by a stained glass window designed by Nicola 
d’Ascenzo, of Philadelphia, and depicts the 
life of Christ. It is the gift of Henry Scripps 
Booth, the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, and his wife Carolyn Booth. 

Opposing this window in the west front is 
a window in honor of womanhood, designed 
by James H. Hogan and executed by the 
firm of James Powell and Son of London, the 
gift of James A. and Florence Booth Beres- 
ford. 

Other windows in the church have been 
designed by J. Gordon Guthrie, G. Owen 
Bonawit of New York, Tole and Wright of 
Cleveland, and Wright Goodhue of Boston. 

It would be impossible to write of the 
building of Christ Church, Cranbrook, with- 
out offering some account of the cordial 
cooperation which the undertaking has en- 
joyed from the children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, each of whom has sought some oppor- 
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CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK. 


FRESCO BY KATHERINE MCEWAN 


tunity to contribute to its beauty. Its 
splendid carillon of fifty-nine bells cast for 
the church at Loughborough, England, is 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Wallace. 
Aside from their gift of the west window 
referred to above, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Beresford have provided the pulpit of oak, 
richly carved, showing the figures of the four 
great preachers, John the Baptist,Saint Paul, 
Saint Francis and John Wesley. A delightful 
illustration of the way in which Gothic spirit, 
which employed motifs from every-day life 
together with religious symbols, is found 
here, where, amid the carving of vines, 
figures of dogs may be discovered, implying 
that even they have preached great sermons 
of self-sacrifice and devotion. The richly 
illuminated organ case decorated by Mr. 
Flogel, the doors of which swing open with 
the first swelling chords of the organ, is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Scripps Booth, 
while the baptismal font, one of the finest 
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“ST. JOHN ON THE ISLE OF PATMOS” 


single examples of craftsmanship in the 
church, is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
S. Booth. 

This font was one of the notable entries at 
the annual exhibition of the New York 
Architectural League in 1928, having been 
awarded the first prize for craftsmanship. 
Its octagonal base embodies female figures 
symbolic of fruits of the Holy Spirit 
carved in Sienna marble by Leo Friedlander, 
of New York, with alternate panels of 
mosaic, while the cover of the font is enamel 
and copper gilt designed by the Edward F. 
Caldwell Company, and shows figures repre- 
senting the four races amid the flora and 
fauna of their native lands with the four 
evangelists and their symbols below. Inside 
the bowl are angels also done in enamel. 

The little baptistry where this font stands 
is one of the loveliest units in the church. The 
dark oak carved screen which separates it 
from the narthex, showing the figure of the 
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FRESCO BY KATHERINE MCEWAN 


Lamb of God over the gate, a lamp with 
descending dome and the figure of a dove 
symbolic of Christ’s vision after his baptism, 
hanging over the font, the stone vaulting 
supported by corbels carved with designs 
suggestive of water, waves, aquatic plants, 
fish, shells or the prow of a boat; with the 
ceiling between the stone ribs set with 
Pewabic tiles of cerulean blue in the pattern 
of the tree of knowledge hung with the 
symbols of Sacrifice, Hope, Peace, Industry, 
and, in the center, the church caring for its 
children. 

Space will not permit even a brief discus- 
sion of the beautiful appointments of the 
sacristy, the vestry, the robing room and 
treasury, or of the Guild Hall and Refectory. 
It must be said, however, that among other 
beautiful appointments in the vestry will be 
found a tapestry picturing David instructing 
Solomon in the building of the Temple, 
designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 


woven at Merton Abbey under the personal 
supervision of Burne-Jones and William 
Morris. 

Two other tapestries, designed by J. H. 
Dearle of England to hang on the north 
and south walls of the church and presum- 
ably the longest tapestries in the world, 
are now being woven at Merton Abbey, on 
looms which were especially built to carry 
them. They represent The Old Dispensa- 
tion, or Rule of Law, and The New Dis- 
pensation, or Rule of Love. 

Perhaps no single sentiment more appro- 
priately expresses the spirit of the building 
as a whole than the inscription on the frieze 
board of the nave which concludes with the 
familiar words of the Apostle, ““ . . . Christ 
himself being the chief cornerstone in whom 
the whole structure fully framed together, 
groweth into a Holy Temple in the Lord, in 
whom ye also are builded together for a 
habitation of God in the Spirit.” 
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MOUNTJOY BLOUNT, FIRST EARL OF NEWPORT 
BY VAN DYCK 


LENT BY SIR JOSEPH DUVEEN 
VAN DYCK EXHIBITION, DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, APRIL, 1929 
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BY VAN DYCK 
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NEW PLATES BY GEORGE ELBERT BURR 


HEN the exhibition of American 
Prinis was shown last summer at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, the almost 
universal comment was that in too few 
instances did the American etchers portray 
subjects essentially American. As one of 
the few who chose such subjects, George 
Elbert Burr was especially commended. 
Mr. Burr was born in Ohio; studied one 
winter in the Chicago Art Institute; went 
into business for five years; then to New 
York, and there, doing black and white 
illustrative work, made money enough to 
go abroad and travel for five years. But 
for an attack of influenza which sent him 
to the far West for recovery, he would 
probably still be working in the great me- 
tropolis. But instead Denver, and now 
Phoenix, have been his home for years, and 
in the midst of the imposing scenery of 
these places he has found subjects which are 
congenial, which are essentially American 
and which he, better than almost any other, 
has been able sympathetically to interpret. 


Clouds and trees have interested him from 
boyhood, and a series of his cloud and tree 
etchings was reproduced in the AMERICAN 
Maaaziner or Art for February, 1919, ac- 
companied by an appreciative article by 
Theo Merrill Fisher. 

Like Sir Alfred East, who delighted in 
drawing and etching the trees of his beloved 
English forests, Mr. Burr has studied tree 
anatomy and has pictured trees with their 
roots under ground, trees that are standing 
firmly and growing, trees with such marked 
characteristics that they become, through 
acquaintance, as familiar friends—individ- 
ualities. His etchings of trees in winter, 
sharply outlined against gray skies and 
white snow mantles, are particularly beau- 
tiful and very true. 

Mr. Burr has drawn since he was a child 
and has always been an accomplished drafts- 
man. His illustrations for the monumental 
catalogues of the Heber Bishop Collection 
possessed more than photographic accuracy, 
but they gave no indication of the sensitive 
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nature of the artist or of his ability to in- 
terpret the bigness of the West with lyrical 
effect. 

Years ago Bierstadt, Moran and other 
painters, under the impulse of patriotism, 


rendered in two dimensions. Conscious of 
this inhibition, perhaps spurred by it—for 
what is more inviting than to attempt the 
impossible?—George Elbert Burr began 
drawing and etching the great West, with 


MISTY MOONLIGHT, ESTES PARK 


endeavored to set forth through the medium 
of painting characteristic Western scenes. 
They had mighty ambition, but they made 
the mistake of merely copying nature, hence 
their works had comparatively short vogue. 
Then came a time when, according to pop- 
ular belief, the scenery of our great West 
was held to be unpaintable—too big for 
pictorial presentation, too impressive to be 
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its towering mountains, its endless plains, 
its vast deserts. And somehow, in his little 
renditions, he gave not only a sense of space 
and bigness but also a feeling of intimacy, 
the magical allure which he himself found 
in the country by which he was surrounded. 

It is because of this deep significance, this 
ability to do more than set forth facts, that 
George Elbert Burr’s works have found 
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appreciation both in this country and 
abroad. His latest series, published last 
summer, are without doubt his best, wit- 
nessing to maturity of skill on the part of 
the artist and to ability to see and apprehend 
beyond form. 

A distinguished architect once said that 


The British Museum, has, in fact, all of his 
important plates produced during the last 
few years, as well as a number of his first 
“Desert Set.”’ Examples of his work shown 
in the American exhibition in Paris were 
invited for and are now included in the 
French National Print Collection. 


CANYON RIM, ARIZONA 


if ornament were used on a huge building 
it must be refined proportionately. In other 
words, that exquisite detail would counter- 
balance bulk. And we all know that it 
does. Witness the carvings on the facades 
of the great cathedrals. So George Elbert 
Burr has made his etchings of the West ex- 
quisite as well as spacious, and by so doing 
has increased the sense of bigness. 

His newest plates, issued in comparatively 
small editions of not less than sixty-three 
nor more than eighty-eight, have found 
ready purchasers. Campbell Dodgson of 
the British Museum has ordered all of his 
new plates without having even seen them. 


GEORGE ELBERT BURR 


Mr. Burr does not always employ pur 
etching. Sometimes he uses aquatint, some 
times dry-point separately or in combina- 
tion. When asked why he did this he said: 
“T feel each thing in a different method. If 
I think of a deep toned evening cloud with 
full rich tones, I only see it in water color, or 
if in etching, as an aquatint. If the chief 
charm is form, then line, as simple as possible 
seems the way to express it. Some very rich 
old tree (I mean full of blacks) I only think 
can be rendered by cutting deep slashes with 
a sharp dry point. Some very delicate dis- 
tance or fleecy cloud, I would render with 
lines barely scratched on the copper with a 
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CLOUD SHADOWS, APACHE TRAIL, ARIZONA GEORGE ELBERT BURR 
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NEEDLES MOUNTAINS, COLORADO RIVER, ARIZONA GEORGE ELBERT BURR 


SUPERSTITION MOUNTAIN, APACHE TRAIL, ARIZONA GEORGE ELBERT BURR 
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fine sewing needle. A subject that has 
action, movement, or that I want to fix on 
the copper in a few minutes in the heat of 
excitement, I would do with a pencil on soft 
ground. . . . I only resorted to mezzotint 
once, just to see if I could do it. I did it, 
but never again. It’s a slow, plodding proc- 
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ess, not adapted to my temperament. The 
Germans and some English can do it, but I 
lose all interest before I finish, and the job 
becomes simply ‘work,’ not art. To me, the 
etched line for careful drawing; the drypoint 
for character; and the aquatint for subtle 
poetic effects; while for shorthand expression 
of a sudden emotion, soft ground seems the 
best I know. Of course I sometimes com- 
bine etching or soft ground with aquatint. 
I try (not always successfully) always to get 
my emotion on the copper at once, for an 
etching without conveying something of the 
artist’s joy and feeling for his subject 
becomes but a dry academic drawing of a 
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place or thing. . . . To me there is nothing 
more tiresome than the hundreds of careful 
drawings that are constantly being made of 
old buildings, streets, and what the English 
of my boyhood called ‘Views.’ ”’ 

Jocosely Mr. Burr writes from his Western 
home: “I am getting awfully old, but am 
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having more fun with my work now than 
ever before’; and his two greatest pleasures 
in life he has described as “‘the joy of doing 
my work” and of “learning that it gives 
pleasure to others.” Perhaps, after all, this 
is the secret of his suecess—joy in the doing, 
so great that the infinite pains necessary to 
achievement count as naught. 

Like any other sport, art acquires its 
flavor, to the true artist, through the endless 
hope that the next effort will be better than 
the last. As long as this is so there is 
progress. When one gets to the end of the 
lane or the top of the hill there is nothing to 
do but turn back; the quest is over. But 
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what true artist ever is content with his own 
attainment? Hokusai, Wyant, the great 
masters of the past, no matter how advanced 
their age, were always reaching forth for 
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their ideal. As long as this is the case their 
art is living, modern, endowed with the 
spirit of youth. Such, indeed, is the art of 
George Elbert Burr. L. M. 
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RAY BOYNTON’S MURAL DECORATIONS 
AT MILLS COLLEGE 


BY HOWARD PUTZEL 


N RAY BOYNTON’S mural paintings at 

Mills College a personal and vitalizing 
force proclaims itself in art on the Pacific 
Coast. Logically enough, the impulse 
appears in the form of mural decoration, 
which has been the first gesture of every 
awakening or reawakening civilization when 
it commences to seek spiritual and esthetic 
coordination. 

These paintings adorn the main audito- 
rium of the new music building at Mills 
College. They witness to the fact that 
Boynton has glimpsed the vision of hope 
which has been, and is, and will be until the 
end of time the most glorious aspiration of 
humanity: the search for a gigantic peace 
which is also active. In them harmonies 
flow and sing to each other in sumptuous 
expanses of green, blue and ochre, apostro- 
phizing the beauty of life, and also that part 
of life which is called death. 

The south wall is dedicated to joy. “Love 
Renewing Life’’—blossoms springing from a 
tree stump at the approach of the returning 


Persephone; a winged figure leaning from a 
rainbow pathway to touch the shoulder of 
a sleeping girl; the hills eloquently green, 
echoing in their masses and in their outlines 
the plenitude of the other forms. ‘“The 
Morning Stars Sang Together’—a crepus- 
cular dawn in which the world appears to 
be very young; reclining and seated figures 
attending three slim maidens (each aureoled 
with a star) who hover before them in mid- 
air. “Youth and Aspiration’”’—a tree radiant 
with the grandeur of its leafy fulfillment; 
brightly colored birds fluttering beneath its 
branches, above the upstretched arms of a 
youth and a maiden; in the foreground, a 
bent figure whose spade, thrust into the 
ground, releases an undulating gleam of blue. 

The large panels on the north and south 
walls are joined by small decorative studies 
—Pan and Apollo, Fire and Water, the Sun 
and the Moon, and finally a pink-robed and 
a green-robed angel, effectiving a transition 
to parts of the Magnificat, reproduced from 
an ancient manuscript. 
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MURAL PAINTING 


RAY BOYNTON 


HALL OF MUSIC, MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Above the stage is a huge organ screen, 
composed of sliding panels which fit together 
in eight scarcely noticeable divisions. On 
this a very brilliant landscape is painted. 

In order to approximate the tone and sur- 
face of the frescoes, Boynton conceived a 
method which I believe is original. After 
canvas was stretched tightly over the parts 
of the screen, a specially prepared gesso 
was applied and carefully polished; finally 
the painting was done with tempera in a 
yolk of egg mixture. 

Death reigns over the three large panels 
on the north wall, and attaches its name to 
the middle one, which depicts a figure 
anticipating the arrival of Charon. The 
ferryman’s boat evokes mysterious blue 
lights in the black river; beyond is a forest, 
implacably reticent. Then comes “Memory” 
—three-headed Cerberus in the réle of reality 
which forbids a material consummation. 
The first of the series is called “Despair and 
Resignation’’—a prone form in unconscious 
surrender to the earth, which supports him 
tenderly before the last embrace; to the left, 
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a woman robed in diaphanous wine-colored 
fabric—in tone and attitude passionately 
protesting; to the right, a figure in black— 
the final realization and acceptance. 

A great work, and the more extraordinary 
for having been accomplished in two months’ 
time. Perhaps the astonishing rapidity of 
its completion devolves from the fact that 
for fifteen years Boynton had hoped for a 
commission to execute a large fresco decora- 
tion, and once the opportunity arrived a vast 
accumulation of thought and emotion must 
have accelerated the artist’s progress. 

Here is material evidence of the value of 
bringing the problem directly to the wall 
which is to be decorated, a method energeti- 
cally indorsed by the artist himself. In a 
recent article for The Argus, he wrote: 
“Intimate contact with the wall and _ its 
materials, the sobering influence of their 
limitations—these are experiences that may 
not be arrived at vicariously, as studio 
decoration attempts to arrive at them. In 
fresco the definite range of color, the limit 
of time in which an area must be completely 


“THE MORNING STARS SANG TOGETHER” 
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finished—these are limitations that are real. 
They impose economies and austerities of 
design that are the essence of style. This is 
the discipline of the wall which we have lost, 
the thing that must be experienced again if 
we are to recover a true language of decora- 
tion on the wall.” 

Indeed the true language of decoration 
appears to address one’s eyes from these 
frescoes, where the compromise effects a 
higher equilibrium: subject ennobled by 
monumental design; monumental design 
tempered by subject. The forms mingle and 
flow in exquisite synchronization with the 
space surrounding them—with the propor- 
tions of the hall itself. 

The effect throughout is most harmonious. 
The hills of California, their clear contours 
defined in space or else (as in “Youth and 
Aspiration’’) rising out cf sight, receive the 
blue of the sky and in return give up to it 
their gold; men like gods or gods like men 
appear upon these mighty undulations, 
seeming at once formed from them and to 
form them. Where the figures are seated or 


RAY BOYNTON 


MURAL PAINTING 


reclining upon the surface of the earth, that 
surface immediately becomes maternally 
receptive. Nature is a friend; even the black 
river of death contains a blue sparkle—a 
mysterious promise which is fulfilled when, 
in the panel called “Youth and Aspiration,” 
a ripple of blue flows out as a spade enters 
the ground. 

The landscape of the organ screen compels 
with bold simplifications and noble rhythms. 
The color, vivid in its blues, its reds, its 
yellows, its greens, its purples, caresses 
instead of scorching. It is like a realization 
of some dream-place where melodies and 
fragrance become a visible part of nature. 

Melodies, did I say? A symphony, rather, 
whose themes exist in monumental design— 
in the succession of colossal curves that flow 
through climax after climax of color—a 
symphony without beginning or end, cyclical, 
eternally beautiful and therefore eternally 
true. 

Here is more than accomplishment of tone 
and surface values to approximate those of 
the frescoes, although the  subject- 
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matter is unrelated, the emotional basis is 
synthetic with that of the actual murals. 
For these, Boynton has borrowed figures 
from the Greek legends which represent 
familiar, ever-recurring experiences of nature 
and of mankind; the organ screen attains the 
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harmony of an ideal—of that “land of the 
hearts desire’? which lies at the foot of the 
rainbow and stimulates these experiences. 
Vibrating and singing colors, flowing 
forms; their visible music fills the empty 
auditorium during the silent hours. 


ELEPHANT TRUMPETING 


FRITZ BEHN 


(BRONZE) 


THE ANIMAL SCULPTURE OF FRITZ BEHN 


BY KINETON PARKES 


NIMALS, like humans, receive very 
varied treatment at the hands of the 
artist. The variations may be gathered in 
three categories, however, the naturalistic, 
the decorative, and the grotesque, the de- 
liberate grotesque which includes caricature. 
The naturalistic interpreter of animal life 
may be unconsciously grotesque in his striv- 
ing after portraiture like the cave-men; the 
decorative artists, seeking for effect, delib- 
erately distort animal form. The categories, 


as work classifications, must run into each 
other. They are not imperatives. Nature 
itself provides grotesqueries, as witness the 
Mandril and the Penguin. Caricature in 
these cases is ready made. The artist has 
only to record and not to invent or express. 
The lion and the humming bird are decora- 
tive in themselves; the artist has only to 
apply their forms in a scheme of his own, 
architectural or textile or what not. Con- 
scious grotesquerie is the result of the dis- 


LEOPARD FEEDING (BRONZE) FRITZ BEHN 


tortion of naturalism so as to excite the carved or modelled from the very dawn of 
sense of humor. art. Omitting pre-history, the early pag- 

Artists are artful; it is their nature and’ eant of the arts presents animals almost 
their function, the animal artist not least, successively. They assumed noble forms in 
painter or sculptor. He has a large field, _ the friezes of Assyria and Greece; the animals 
and yet he is not a numerous species. Ani- of Egyptian sculpture are among its most 
mals have appeared either drawn, painted, fascinating motives; in Gothic the grotesque 
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animal carvings are of its essence. The 
Chinese exploited the horse; Indian art the 
elephant; the Renaissance raised the bronze 
horse on a pedestal from which it has never 
been degraded. 

In European sculpture of today animals 
occupy a great deal of attention, as they do 
in America. The movement began with the 
magnificent studies of Barye in France early 
last century. Barye is one of the world’s 
greatest animaliers, and he gave a decided 
and definite position to the art of animal 
sculpture which has, since his time, gradually 
established itself and as gradually evolved 
the contemporary school with its representa- 
tives in the United States, England, Seandi- 
navia, Spain, France and Germany. 

To the latter school belongs Fritz Behn, 
a sculptor of the jungle and a graphic re- 
corder of all the strange sights that may be 
seen therein. Gauguin wrote a book about 
his reactions as a painter to nature, “ Noa- 
Noa”; Fritz Behn has written “Haizurn,” 
which is the record of the reactions of a 
sculptor to nature. Fritz Behn is a mighty 
hunter not only of sensations in plastic art 
but of real beasts in their habits as they live. 
These he records not only in “ Haizurn” 
but im another book called ‘‘African  Vi- 
sions, for Africa is the continent in which 
he sought and found the materials of his 
life work. The lithographs and drawings 
with which he illustrated his experiences 
amongst the wild animals in their lairs show 
one side of his talent —the graphic; the thirty 
or forty bronzes which he exhibited at the 
Fine Art Society in London at the end of 
1927 show the other in plastic. 

Both in draughtsmanship and in modelling 
the artist displays great accomplishment in 
the seizing and recording of the traits of 
animal nature. His birds and beasts live 
and have their beings, their loves and their 
hates, their rages and their content. Hungry 
or sated, the artist renders them uncompro- 
misingly. But he is not wholly a realist, for 
he possesses the rare secret of being able to 
seize the salient points of character in a 
decorative setting. His animals are orna- 
mental—fit objects for a connoisseur’s col- 
lection; noble adjuncts to a great memorial, 
not merely the objects of a naturalist’s 
plastic and glyptic zoo. 

Fritz Behn is a carver as well as a modeller, 
NASHORN FRITZ BEHN His leopard is a true example of the elyptic 
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art, exhibiting, as it does, not only all the 
niceties of cutting with the chisel but the 
advantages of which the artist has availed 
himself in the beautiful and appropriate 
spot-markings of the material in which the 
piece is carved. There are many other ex- 
amples of his carving, in marble and in the 
harder stones. The character of these works 
is simplified according to the exigencies of 
the material, but no sacrifice of the character 
of the model is made. In the bronzes there 
is a mobility of form which gets even nearer 
to the plasticity of nature. 

Fritz Behn was born in Grahow, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, in 1878. He finished his 
trainmg at Munich Academy under Profes- 
sor Ruhmann in 1900 and is now a professor 
there. He has travelled extensively in Italy 
and elsewhere in Europe and has made two 
expeditions into Central Africa in pursuit of 
big game. 

Classical in style, his love for animals’ 
forms has led him to modify the effects of 
his training by the naturalism of his zoologi- 
cal studies. True as his animals are to life, 
he is never realistic, for he imparts to all his © YOUNG GIRAFFE FRITZ BEHN 
sculpture a decorative quality which renders 
it monumental on the one hand, and, on the 
other, ornamental, as in his smaller works. 
He is the author of monuments, fountains, 
grave memorials, statues, ideal groups and 
portrait busts which are to be found in the 
various cities, museums and private collec- 
tions of Germany. Well known and ap- 
preciated as these works are, he is particu- 
larly celebrated for his animal studies. He 
is acknowledged as the leading Tverplastiker 
of Germany, as Barye was of France and 
J. M. Swan of England. 

Classical in his use of white marble, he is 
near in approach to the Egyptian in both 
form and finish of his black marble, porphyry 
and limestone representations of lion, tiger 
and leopard. In both plastic and glyptic 
work, Fritz Behn has been exercised by the 
ideas which Rodin in France and Von Hilde- 
brand in Germany advanced on the subject 
of form, problems which he has done some- 
thing to elucidate. Steering between the 
impulsive constructionalism of the French 
master and the architectural placidity of 
the German, he has relied largely on plastic 
temperamentalism, and his progressive pre- 
eccupation with the exquisite mobility of 
many animal forms has led him far on the — ANTELOPE PRITZ BEN 
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path of the solution of the form problem. 
The mobility of the great cat tribe is well 
expressed in his bronze and figured marble 
tigers and leopards; the swiftness of action 
reacting on form is seen in his several ante- 
lopes and allied species, and the agile grace 
occasioned by this mobility and this swift 
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instinctive action is contrasted with the im- 
pressive rigidity of the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, and the other tusked and horned 
varieties he has essayed. The strength of 
the elephant, the power of the lion, the 
speed of the antelope—all have been used by 
Fritz Behn in his form expression. 


THE TEXAS WILD FLOWER PAINTING 
COMPETITIONS 


BY MARIE SEACORD LILLY 


HE Texas Wild Flower Painting Com- 

petitions which have been held annually 
in San Antonio for the past three years had 
unique origin. Edgar B. Davis of Luling, 
Texas, and New York City, who is the 
founder and patron of these competitions, 
is a lover of wild flowers, and during long 
years of failure and disappointment, when 
he drilled one dry well after another in 
search of oil, losing funds and confidence, 
the beauty of the wild flowers was a great 
solace to him and he resolved that if success 
ever came he would do something to per- 
petuate their beauty. Success did come, 
and in large measure; the promise he made 
to himself was not forgotten; the wild flower 
painting competitions were the result. 

In the spring of 1926 Mr. Davis got into 
communication with the President of the 
San Antonio Art League and authorized the 
announcement of a competitive exhibition of 
oil paintings of Texas Wild Flowers to be 
held during February, 1927, offering as 
special inducement an award of $5,000 for 
the best picture of the wild flowers of Texas 
by an American artist, and a further prize 
of $1,000 for the best picture painted by a 
Texan—both purchase prizes. 

The response was immediate and grati- 
fying. Directly a pilgrimage to Texas be- 
gan, and among the three hundred and fifty 
canvases which were submitted to the jury 
of selection the following February were rep- 
resentative works by artists from many out- 
lying states. Almost without exception, the 
eighty pictures accepted showed gorgeous 
flower masses as related to the landscape. 
The favorite theme was the state flower, the 
blue bonnet; but, strange to say, the win- 


ners did not picture this flower, and practi- 
cally every flower growing in the state had 
a presentation. 

The eminent artists outside of the state 
invited to judge this competition were unan- 
imous in their praise of the showing as a 
whole. The $5,000 prize, the largest single 
award ever given in an American competitive 
exhibit, went to Dawson Dawson-Watson of 
St. Louis for a poetic interpretation of cactus 
blossoms entitled “The Glory of the Morn- 
ing.”” José Arpa of San Antonio received 
the $1,000 prize in the Texas group for his 
painting, “Pink Verbena.” 

Eighty thousand people visited the galler- 
ies in San Antonio while these pictures were 
on display. Later, a group of twenty paint- 
ings, chosen by the judges as most repre- 
sentative, was sent by request to Columbia 
University, New York, for exhibition, and 
received there much favorable comment. 

The success of this first competition in- 
duced Mr. Davis to repeat the experiment 
on even more generous lines, and when a 
similar contest was announced for February 
of the following year, a greater number of 
prizes, amounting in all to $14,500, were 
offered, in order that a more equitable dis- 
tribution might be secured. With the ex- 
ception of the awards to be conferred for 
honorable mention, the prizes were again 
purchase prizes and were given irrespective 
of nationality, save in one class, which was 
open to Texas painters only. 

Many artists of national importance were 
attracted by these awards and the publicity 
given by the first showing, with the result 
that the second exhibition was even more 
impressive than the first. Out of six hun- 
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dred canvases submitted in 1928, ninety were 
chosen as worthy of inclusion in the final 
display. The majority of the pictures rep- 
resented artists of the conservative school, 
but a sprinkling of the works of the modern 
painters enlivened the contest, which was 
judged by Ellsworth Woodward of New 
Orleans, Alphaeus Cole and Abbott Graves 
of New York City. 

As a consequence of the ruling that an 
artist who had received a prize was no longer 
eligible for similar award, honorable men- 
tion in the hors concours class was bestowed 
upon Dawson Dawson-Watson for his paint- 
ing, “Flowers of Silk,” showing again a 
group of blossoming cactus in the facile 
manner and charming color of his $5,000 
prize-winning picture of the previous season. 

The first prize of $2,500 was won by 
Adrian Brewer of Little Rock, Arkansas, for 
“In a Blue Bonnet Year’; while William 
Silva, of Carmel, California, carried off the 
second prize of $2,000 with a picture entitled 
“Poppies on the Creek Bank.” Besides 
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these major awards, five prizes of $1,500 
each, four of $1,000, and ten honorariums of 
$100 each were distributed to artists from 
twelve states. 

The judges were unanimous in selecting 
as the first choice of any prize-winning pic- 
ture, “Ranch Life—West Texas,” by Henry 
Keller of Cleveland, an unusually strong and 
vigorous picture, rich in coloring, of men and 
horses fording a stream in the shadow of 
tall, straight trees. 

This second showing approximated, much 
closer than the first, one of the objectives 
which Mr. Davis had in mind in establishing 
the competitions—that of interesting artists 
of other states in the Texas flora and land- 
scape. Painters from twenty states were 
represented. 

A selected group of the pictures from this 
second exhibition was likewise shown by 
special invitation at Columbia University, 
New York, and later in educational centers 
throughout the southwest. 

A third competition was arranged for 1929 
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with thirty-one prizes which totaled in value 
$31,500. In offering these munificent awards, 
Mr. Davis stated it to be his belief that the 
greatest picture has yet to be painted, and 
his conviction that by purchasing the work 
of living artists one may best contribute to 
such consummation. 

Throughout the ensuing year artists came 
to San Antonio from all parts of America, 
until the smock and paint box were as fa- 
miliar upon the streets as the five-gallon hats 
of the cowboys. Pictures of many types, 
from the extreme modernist to the most con- 
servative academic, were among the one 
hundred and thirty-nine paintings shown in 
the final display which was open to the 
public during the month of February, 1929. 
Alphaeus Cole and Abbott Graves of New 
York, with Herman Dudley Murphy of 
Lexington, Massachusetts, judged this third 
competition, which they described as a 
splendid vindication of Mr. Davis’ hope of 
making San Antonio the art center of the 
South. 

In the class designated as landscapes or 
still life, based upon the theme of the wild 
flowers of Texas, the major award of $3,000 
was won by E. Martin Hennings of Chicago, 
with his picture “Thistle Blossoms,” a bril- 
liant rendition of a mass of white poppies in 
the midst of landscape. Marie A. Hull of 
Jackson, Mississippi, carried off the second 
prize of $2,500 with a striking presentation 
of Spanish daggers entitled ‘‘Texas Field 
Flowers.” Additional awards in this group 
were: Third, $2,000, Maurice Braun of 
Pomt Loma, California, ‘Texas Fields”’; 
fourth, $1,750, Isabel Branson Cartwright 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, *‘ Wild Pop- 
ples’; fifth, $1,500, P. L. Holmstedt of San 
Antonio, “Evening Shades”’; sixth, $1,250, 
Louis O. Griffith of Nashville, Indiana, 
“Tranquil Afternoon”; seventh, $1,000, 
Ehot Clark of New York City, ““Red Bud 
and Wild Plum.” 

The first prize of $2,000 in the “Ranch 
Life” group was awarded to G. Glenn Newell 
of New York City, for “Upper Range,” a 
lovely picture depicting a bunch of cattle on 
the crest of a small upland hill in the gray 
hight of early dawn. ‘The Old Goat Ranch” 
won second honors and a prize of $1,750 for 
Mildred Owen Sheets of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. The other winners in this class were: 
Third, $1,500, Oscar E. Berninghaus of Taos, 
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New Mexico, “Peaceful Life on the Ranch”; 
fourth, $1,250, F. Tenney Johnson of Al- 
hambra, California, ‘Texas Night Herders”’; 
fifth, $1,000, W. Herbert Dunton of Taos, 
New Mexico, “Old Texas.” 

For paintings of Texas cotton fields, José 
Arpa of San Antonio received the first 
award of $2,000 for “‘Cotton Picking,” a 
picture of a group of Mexicans, remarkable 
in its fidelity of detail and coloring. Oscar 
E. Berninghaus of Taos, New Mexico, won 
second honors and $1,750 with a painting of 
the same title; while the third prize, $1,500, 
went to Louis Raynaud of New Orleans for 
*Pickaninnies in Cotton”; fourth, $1,250, 
to N. R. Brewer of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for “The Cotton Harvest’; and fifth, $1,000, 
to Dawson Dawson-Watson of San Antonio 
for “Early Morning.” 

First place and $1,000 were won by Daw- 
son Dawson-Watson of San Antonio in the 
group upon the theme of the Texas wild 
flowers open to Texas artists only, with an 
ethereal picture of cactus called ““The Bou- 
quet,”’ which was thought to excel any of 
his former work. “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
by P. L. Holmstedt of San Antonio, was 
given the second prize of $750 and the 
remaining rewards were distributed as fol- 
lows: third, $500, to Ella K. McWhinney of 
Holland, Texas, ““Texas Wild Flowers’’; and 
fourth, $250, to Jessiejo Eckford of Dallas, 
“Prickly Pear.” 

Honorable mentions carrying $100 each 
were awarded pictures painted by Paul 
Rodda Cook of San Antonio; Henry G. 
Keller of Cleveland; Frank Klepper of Dal- 
las; Theo. J. Morgan of Castroville, Texas; 
Audley Dean Nicols of El Paso; Power 
O’Malley of New York City; William P. 
Silva of Carmel, California; J. Stephen Ward 
of Oklahoma City; Mrs. Fred Weisser of 
San Antonio, and Harry Anthony de Young 
of San Antonio. 

In pursuance of his plan to perpetuate the 
beauty of the wild flowers as a memorial of 
his gratitude for their solace in his time of 
stress, Mr. Davis has dispensed approxi- 
mately $65,000, and he has achieved notable 
success. The munificence of the awards has 
been a tremendous stimulous to creative art, 
and hundreds of pictures now carry the 
message of the flowers. Many artists who 
came to paint the glories of Texas have re- 
mained to join the permanent art colony in 
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San Antonio, and Mr. Davis’ dream of mak- 
ing the old city the art center of the south 
is apparently assured. Having so far ac- 
complished his original purpose, Mr. Davis 
will not continue these localized competi- 


tions, but it is rumored on good authority 
that he desires to see and assist in bringing 
into existence a country-wide movement to 
depict American life. The ultimate outcome 
may therefore be far-reaching. 
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THE USES OF AN ACADEMY AND 
THE SOURCES OF NATIONAL 
PRIDE 


The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters has lately celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding. In connection 
therewith it has published a second little 
“Book of Record,” memorializing some of 
its deceased members, and setting forth in 
a brief foreword by its Secretary, Robert 
Underwood Johnson, the aims and purposes, 
as well as the development of the organiza- 
tion. Discussing what is likely to be con- 
ceived as the business of an American Acad- 
emy, Mr. Johnson says: “If it is to be a vital 
influence upon the country—and this is in- 
deed the measure of its ambition—it will 
touch the life of the people at many points. 
It will become a public asset as a sort of 
supplement to criticism, spreading abroad, 
as well as it may, ‘the best that is known or 
thought’; making, however, no claim to in- 
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fallibility, to finality of judgment. It will 
endeavor to establish our literature and art 
on a plane not only of higher dignity but of 
broader service. It will recall to the people 
the treasures of American art and literature 
which should be a source of national pride. 
It will endeavor to cultivate good taste in 
music; to promote dignity, moderation and 
purity of expression. In general, within 
the traditions of good literature and art, it 
will stand for freedom of treatment, but 
against vulgarity, sensationalism, meretri- 
ciousness, and other forms of degeneracy, 
and against the tyranny of mere novelty. 
It should be democratic but should stand 
firmly on the conviction that knowledge and 
experience should guide; and uphold thought 
as the soul, and form as the body, of all good 
creative art.” 

Obviously this sets us thinking. In this 
day, when more than ever before maturity 
bows to immaturity, age to youth, what are 
our symbols of accomplishment? What are 
our real sources of national pride? If the 
question could be asked, not of the man on 
the street but of the students in our colleges, 
how many, one may wonder, would name 
our achievement in art or letters? 

When visitors arrive from abroad we take 
them to the top of our highest buildings, we 
show them Niagara and measure its great- 
ness not in beauty but in power. We tell 
them of our railroads which cross the conti- 
nent, and boast of the fastness of our trains. 
We are proud of our prowess in the making 
of money, the building of fortunes. But do 
we consider that all these will pass, and that 
only art will remain? Whatever we may 
contribute to the business of life, our success 
will be measured by future generations by 
what we have done to advance civilization, 
to raise the standards of life to a higher 
plane. 

There is a tendency today to scoff at learn- 
ing, to exalt ease. The “high-brow”’ and, 
more lately, the “high-hat” have become 
terms of opprobrium; it is the common man 
that is exalted, vulgarity enthroned. If one 
happens to have learning, refinement, good 
taste, one must hide these precious posses- 
sions under a cloak of ignorance, or boorish- 
ness, or risk the loss of popularity. 
thing worse than * 
art of today. 

Therefore, in the welter of contemporary 


Some- 
novelty” threatens our 
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life, when dignity and reverence have been 
quite universally cast aside as useless com- 
modities, for a group of writers and artists 
to come together to form, with the aims set 
forth by Mr. Johnson, an Academy, is a 
good thing. A little pebble in a large pool, 
perhaps, but the circles which it originates 
extend farther than some may suppose. At 
least they call attention to that which should 
not be forgotten, viz., that a legitimate 
source of national pride is to be found in the 
accomplishment of our American artists, our 
American men and women of arts and let- 
ters. In honoring such the American Acad- 
emy not only performs a worthy function 
but sets us all a shining example. 


THE 1929 CONVENTION 


The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts will have come 
and gone while this magazine is being printed 
and before its issuance. Lack of prophetic 
vision prevents the publication in this issue 
of an account of its proceedings; at the 
present time, there is every indication, how- 
ever, of a large and successful meeting. Our 
Philadelphia chapters have united in gen- 
erous effort to ensure this end, and Phila- 
delphia’s reputation for hospitality will cer- 
tainly be more than upheld. Added interest 
is assured by the fact that the American 
Association of Museums is again meeting 
with us. All arrangements have been made 
by our Acting Director, Mr. Andrew Wright 
Crawford, who is himself, it will be remem- 
bered, a Philadelphian, for many years 
chairman of the Philadelphia Art Jury and 
of the Fairmount Park Art Association. A 
full account of the meeting will, as usual, be 
published in our succeeding July number. 


CHARLES GRAFLY 


American art has suffered serious loss in 
the death of Charles Grafly, sculptor, which 
occurred in Philadelphia, his home, on May 
5 as the result of injury when struck by a 
passing automobile on April 19. 

Mr. Grafly was one of our foremost Amer- 
ican sculptors. His portrait busts were 
among the best produced in our time, possi- 
bly in all time. One of his latest and most 
important works was the Meade Memorial 
in Washington. He was an instructor at 
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the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
where in earlier years he himself studied 
before going to Paris. His French masters 
were Chapu and Dampt. Through his work 
and his teaching his influence was wide- 
spread and beneficent. He made his home 
during the winter in Philadelphia and in 
summer at Lanesville, Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts. He was an industrious worker and 
invariably surrounded himself with students 
eager to carry on. He received many 
honors and awards, among them a gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900; the 
Widener Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1913 and the 
Watrous Gold Medal of the National Acad- 
emy of Design in 1918. He was a member 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
the National Sculpture Society, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, and of various 
organizations in Philadelphia. 

In like manner, but with greater sudden- 
ness, his colleague, Karl Bitter, some years 
ago met death in New York. The toll of 
the automobile in such instances seems 
unbearably heavy. 


NOTES 


An exhibition of etchings, 
OUR AMERICAN engravings and lithographs 
PRINT EXHIBI- by American artists, as- 

TION INTHE sembled by the American 

VICTORIA AND Federation of Arts, opened 
ALBERT MUSEUM in the Victoria and Albert 

Museum, London, on May 
14. This exhibition comprises 427 prints, 
selected from over 1,000 submitted. 

The jury of selection consisted of John 
Taylor Arms, Chairman; William Auerbach- 
Levy, Eugene Higgins, Martin Lewis, Louis 
C. Rosenberg, Ernest David Roth, Levon 
West, Mahonri Young, and, ex-officio, Leila 
Mechlin, Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. Under the conviction that 
there is no such thing as “conservative art” 
or “modern art,’ but only art in its broadest 
sense, the jury treated all schools and ten- 
dencies alike, and from the great number 
of prints submitted chose those considered 
most representative of the various phases 
which go to make up the American school of 
engraving. 

The collection is similar in character to 
that sent to the Bibhothéque Nationale, 
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Paris, in 1928 and comprises, as did that, 
not only a comprehensive showing of con- 
temporary work but a retrospective section 
which includes the distinguished American 
print makers of the past. 

An illustrated catalogue with brief fore- 
word was published, copies of which are ob- 
tainable from the Washington office of the 
American Federation of Arts at nominal 
cost. 

The exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum continues until June 22. 

The London patrons are the Right Hon- 
orable Sir Esme Howard, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
C.V.O., British Ambassador to the United 
States; The Right Honorable Lord Eustace 
Perey, P.C., M.P., President of the Board 
of Education; Eric Maclagan, Esq., C.B.E., 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum; 
Martin Hardie, Esq., R.I., R.E., Keeper of 
the Department of Engraving, Illustration 
and Design, Victoria and Albert Museum; 
Campbell Dodgson, Esq., C.B.E., Keeper of 
the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum; and Sir Frank Short, R.A., 
President of the Royal Society of Painters, 
Etchers and Engravers. 

The arrangements for the exhibition in 
London were made and consummated by 
Mr. Martin Hardie, to whose kindly offices 
in this matter the Federation and the exhib- 
itors are under deep obligation. 


The American Academy of 
THE AMERICAN Arts and Letters celebrated 
ACADEMY OF on April 23, 1929, the 
ARTS AND Twenty - fifth Anniversary 
LETTERS CELE- of its founding. The mem- 
BRATES 257TH bership of this organization 
ANNIVERSARY is restricted to fifty and is 
made up of those who have 
attained great distinction in the field of arts 
and letters. Its first members were elected 
from the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, and still no person is eligible to mem- 
bership in the Academy except members of 
the Institute. In the twenty-five years 
since its founding 120 members have been 
elected, up to and including the present 
date. Of these 71 are deceased; one chair 
is vacant. 

The anniversary meeting occupied two 
days. On April 23 the regular meeting, at 
which medals of honor were awarded, was 
held in the room set aside for such meetings 
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in the Academy’s building at 633 West 155th 
Street. Members of the Academy, foreign 
guests, and specially invited guests repre- 
senting American organizations with kin- 
dred aims were in attendance. Mr. Cass 
Gilbert presided. Three medals were award- 
ed, three new members elected, and for the 
first time in its history five corresponding 
members were elected. A gold medal for 
excellence in literature and the arts was 
awarded to Edith Wharton; a gold medal for 
excellence in stage diction to Julia Marlowe; 
and, in recognition of a new influence in 
modern life, a gold medal was awarded for 
the first time for excellence in diction over 
the radio. This medal went to Milton J. 
Cross of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

The new members elected were Edwin 
Markham, poet; William Mitchell Kendall, 
architect, and Frank Van der Stucken, mu- 
sician. The corresponding members elected 
were Sir James Barrie, Sir Reginald Bloom- 
field, Sir Edward Elgar, John Galsworthy 
and Sir William Orpen. 

Among the specially invited foreign guests 
present at the meeting were André Chey- 
rillon, delegate of the Académie Francaise; 
J. C. Squire, editor of The London Mercury; 
Gustav Holst, composer; Sir Reginald Bloom- 
field; H. E. Vincent Massey, Canadian 
Minister to the United States; William J. 
Locke, novelist; M. Funck-Brentano, of the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques; 
and Dr. Alfredo Colmo, President of the 
Instituto Cultural Argentino Norte Ameri- 
cano. 

At this meeting, which, in spite of dignity, 
took on a certain friendly informality, the 
Honorable Robert Underwood Johnson, 
Permanent Secretary of the Academy, for- 
mally presented an historic quill pen, with 
which the first International Copyright Bull, 
and subsequent public measures of great 
note, had been signed. 

The formal meeting was followed by an 
informal luncheon served at small tables in 
the Academy library, and a reception, and 
later still a private view of an extremely 
interesting collection of portraits and memo- 
rabilia of members of the Academy in an 
outer exhibition room. 

On the evening of the 23rd a large dinner 
was given by the Academy at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel, in which several hundred invited 
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guests—scholars, writers, college professors, 
artists, and musicians—were in attendance, 
a gathering which would indicate that the 
higher cultural arts are not without fitting 
representation among us, both within and 
without the Academy. Dr. Wilbur L. 
Cross, member of the Academy and editor 
of the Yale Review, presided on this occasion, 
and the speakers were Dr. John H. Finley, 
member of the Academy and editor of the 
New York Times; J. C. Squire, Esq., Chair- 
man of the English Association; M. André 
Chevrillon, Member of the Académie Fran- 
caise; and His Excellency, Vincent Massey, 
Minister to the United States of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The exercises on April 24 took the form 
of a meeting in the afternoon at the Academy 
when Professor George Pierce Baker, a mem- 
ber of the Academy, spoke on “‘Speech in 
the Drama,” the eleventh address given 
under the Evangeline Wilbur Blashfield 
Foundation; a second view of the exhibition 
of Memorabilia, and in the evening the 
third concert of American music given under 
the auspices of the Academy with the assist- 
ance of the New York Philharmonic Society 
Orchestra, Dr. Henry Hadley, a member of 
the Academy, conducting. 


The American Institute of 
Architects held its annual 
meeting in two cities this 
year— Washington and New 
York. The meeting opened 
in Washington on April 23. That evening 
the Gold Medal of the Institute was awarded, 
with appropriate ceremony, to Milton B. 
Medary, of Philadelphia, past President of 
the American Institute of Architects, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Zantzinger, Borie and 
Medary, for distinguished work in archi- 
tecture. The presentation was made by 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
The ceremony took place in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art in the presence of a distin- 
guished invited audience. 

An interesting feature of this Convention 
was a meeting held in the auditorium of the 
Chamber of Commerce under the auspices 
and at the invitation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to consider future plans for the 
development of Washington. This meeting 
took place on the evening of the 25th, and 
among those invited and present were the 
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President of the United States, members of 
the Cabinet, senators and members of Con- 
gress, members of the American Institute of 
Architects and of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts. A newly made model showing 
the development of the so-called Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Triangle and the erection of 
government buildings was exhibited then for 
the first time, also an elaborate motion pic- 
ture reel, or series of reels, showing the possi- 
bilities of development, the work in process, 
etc. President Hoover’s address and the 
address made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury upon that occasion were landmarks in 
the development of the national capital not 
only as indicative of the spirit of America 
but as evidence of the progress of city plan- 
ning and building ideals in the United States. 

Late that evening members in attendance 
at the Convention of the American Institute 
of Architects went to New York, and on 
the following day a concluding meeting was 
held in the Grand Central Palace, where a 
great exhibition of Architecture and the 
Allied Arts, assembled by the Architectural 
League of New York, was in progress. 

The American Institute of Architects 
awarded their medal for achievement in fine 
arts this year to Diego Rivera, mural painter 
of Mexico, about whose work an article with 
illustrations was published in the July, 1928, 
number of this magazine. 


In connection with its an- 

NEW yorK nual exhibition of Architec- 
ARCHITECTURAL ture and the Allied Arts the 
LEAGUE Architectural League of New 
AWARDS York annually awards cer- 
tain prizes. These prizes 

were given this year as follows: Gold medal 
in painting to Eugene Savage, for his deco- 
rations for the Elks’ Memorial in Chicago; 
gold medal in sculpture to Ulric H. Eller- 
husen of New York, for sculptural decora- 
tions for the University of Chicago Chapel 
and Christ Church, Cranbrook; the gold 
medal of honor in architecture to William 
Pope Barney of Davis, Dunlap and Barney, 
Philadelphia, for the American Bank and 
Trust Building of Philadelphia; the silver 
medal of honor in architecture to Albert 
Kahn of Detroit, for the Fisher Building of 
that city; silver medal for domestic architec- 
ture to Frank J. Forster of New York, for 
three private homes; honorable mention in 


SUMMER 


EDMOND AMATEIS 
ONE OF FOUR FIGURES REPRESENTING THE SEASONS FOR 
MRS. MCCORMICK’S CITY GARDEN, CHICAGO 

AWARDED THE AVERY PRIZE 


architecture to Roger H. Bullard, for a priv- 
ate home; gold medal of honor for landscape 
architecture to Ruth Dean, for three gardens 
Pointe, Michigan: the Birche 
Burdette Long Memorial Prize to Chester 
B. Price, for drawings for the Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica depicting restorations of various 
classical architectural works, and the Avery 
Prize for Small Sculpture to Edmond R. 
Amateis, for his figure entitled “Summer.” 


An Exhibition of One Hun- 
dred Important Paintings 
by Living American Artists, 
organized by the Arts Coun- 
cil of the City ot New York, 
was held April 15 to 27 in 
the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, as a part of the exhibition of 
Architecture and the Allied Arts set forth 
by the New York Architectural League. 

This exhibition was a unique undertaking. 
The directors of art museums, art critics, 
dealers and connoisseurs were asked to name 
from twenty-five to fifty American painters 
considered by them of supreme importance. 
The lists thus secured were compiled, and 
the 350 names resulting were submitted to 
each artist named therein, with the request 
that he or she check the hundred most im- 
portant. Replies were received from nearly 
200 painters and from the choice of these, 
the names securing the highest number of 
votes, the representation was made. Whereas 
the artists were selected thus by vote, the 
works were chosen by a specially appointed 
committee, with the object of maintaining 
the highest possible standard. 

Conservatives and Modernists both were 
given place; for example, George de Forest 
Brush’s “Portrait of a Lady,” lent by the 
Milch Gallery, and Charles Burchfield’s 
“House of Mystery,” lent by the Rehn 
Gallery. Among those of distinctly Modern- 
istic tendency represented were George Bid- 
dle, Vincent Canade, Glenn O. Coleman, 
Charles Demuth, Preston Dickinson, Stefan 
Hirsch, John Marin, Alfred H. Maurer, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Maurice Sterne and Wil- 
liam Zorak; whereas among the conserva- 
tives were such men as Emil Carlsen, Walter 
Gay, Daniel Garber, Childe Hassam, Robert 
Henri, Hawthorne, Melchers, Seyffert, Spen- 
cer, Walker, Watrous, Wiles and Woodbury. 

The Arts Council of New York set forth 
this exhibition with the hope not only of 
demonstrating the state of contemporary 
painting in America but also of inducing 
the establishment in New York City of a 
Museum of Contemporary Art correspond- 
ing to the Luxembourg in Paris. 


ONE HUNDRED 
PAINTINGS BY 
LIVING 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 
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Announcement has _ lately 

DR. HOLLAND been made of the appoint- 
APPOINTED TO ment of Dr. Leicester H. 
CHAIR OF FINE Holland of Philadelphia 
ARTS, LIBRARY as Chief of the Division 
OF CONGRESS, of Prints of the Library 

HEADS PRINT of Congress, Washington, 

DIVISION D.C. Dr. Holland had his 
professional training and 
practical experience largely in architecture. 
After graduating from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1902 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, he practiced architec- 
ture as a member of the firm of Howell and 
Holland, and later went to Europe to study 
mediaeval architecture, especially stained 
glass windows. From 1913 to 1918 he was 
an instructor of design at the Architectural 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
In 1919 he was appointed fellow in architec- 
ture in the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. During three years in 
Greece he was engaged in the excavations 
of the American and British schools at 
Zygouriez, Mycenae and Colophon, and be- 
gan studies which have rendered him an 
authority on the Erechtheum. Since 1926, 
when he was a professor at Vassar, he has 
been bringing his work on the subject to a 
conclusion. This will not be accomplished 
for several months; therefore it is announced 
that he will not assume his post at the 
Library of Congress until September. 

The national print collection had its in- 
ception in an Appropriation Act effective 
July 1, 1897, at which time the Library of 
Congress took possession of its present hand- 
some building. Its nucleus was the Marsh 
collection of engravings, purchased many 
years earlier by the Smithsonian Institution, 
a collection of portraits by St. Memin, and 
a vast amount of material of questionable 
value derived through operation of the copy- 
right law. Within twelve years of its incep- 
tion, during which time and for some years 
later the late Alfred J. Parsons was Chief of 
the Division of Prints, this collection grew 
to over 300,000 prints and photographs, 
many of which were of real value. In addi- 
tion there had been placed on deposit several 
notable private collections upon which the 
division could draw for exhibition purposes. 
In 1898 great impetus was given to the de- 
velopment of this national print collection 
by the gift of the Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
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collection of engravings and etchings, which 
comprises nearly 3,000 prints and is espe- 
cially rich in the works of Rembrandt and 
Diirer. Other important collections donated 
were those of the late Crosby S. Noyes and 
George Lathrop Bradley, the collection of 
Whistleriana given by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell; and, most recently, the notable 
collection of Mr. Pennell’s own works, be- 
queathed by him to the nation for the estab- 
lishment of an American chalecography mu- 
seum. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 
last-named bequest, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York made a grant to the Li- 
brary of $75,000 to endow a Chair of Fine 
Arts, with the purpose of adding sufficiently 
to the salary appropriated by the Govern- 
ment to adequately pay the incumbent and 
to establish the Division of Prints on a ser- 
viceable basis. Dr. Holland, who has now 
been made Chief of the Division of Prints, 
is the first to hold this new chair. 


The American Academy in 
THE AMERICAN Rome has just issued its 
ACADEMY AT Annual Report, which in- 
ROME REPORTS cludes a number of items of 
WIDENED _ special interest. This Acad- 
SCOPE emy was founded largely 
through the instrumentality 
and foresight of Charles F. McKim, and the 
plans took shape in Mr. Mckim’s mind at 
the time that the McMillan Park Commis- 
sion, of which he was a member, was study- 
ing city plans abroad, and in particular dur- 
ing a visit to Rome. From this beginning 
the Academy has developed into a great 
and beneficent institution. 

During the past year there have been 17 
Fellows in Fine Arts in attendance and 3 in 
classical studies; 23 visiting students in Fine 
Arts, and 9 in classical studies; whereas in 
the summer school there were 40 visiting 
students in the Fine Arts and 62 in Classical 
Studies. 

During the past year the Garden Club of 
America raised a fund of $50,000 to endow 
a Fellowship in landscape architecture, and 
this year the second incumbent of this 
Fellowship will be appointed. 

The various academies were for the first 
time asked to join in the Annual Exhibition 
of the Societa Amatori e Cultori di Belle 
Arti in Rome, and a special gallery was set 
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aside for the works of the Fellows of the 
French Academy, of the British School, and 
of the American Academy. The American 
exhibit consisted of five paintings, five works 
in sculpture, and two architectural restora- 
tions. 

A special honor is noted concerning the 
Department of Music. A concert composed 
entirely of works by our Fellows in music 
was given, by invitation, at one of the reg- 
ular concerts of the famous Reale Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia—the first concert of its 
kind. Professor Lamond, who is in charge 
of the Music Department, has secured from 
a friend of the Academy a contribution which 
is to be used for the purpose of developing 
an esprit de corps among the musicians of all 
the national academies in Rome. A series of 
concerts is to be given, at which the compo- 
sitions of these talented young composers 
are to be performed; and after the concerts 
there will be opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion of the works produced. 

A year ago last fall the Academy estab- 
lished in Rome an atelier for visiting students 
of the fine arts, which has been put during 
the past year to excellent use. Among the 
visitors noted during the year are former 
Fellows Eugene Savage, Ezra Winter and 
Charles Keck. 

Under the directorship of Gorham P. 
Stevens the American Academy in Rome has 
come to take a conspicuous and very worthy 
place in the estimation of the Romans, and 
particularly those concerned with develop- 
ment in the fine arts. 


At the Toledo Museum of 
Art there has lately been 
shown a group of paintings 
of master craftsmen in the 
employ of the Toledo Scale 
Company. These paintings 
were the work of George 
LaChance, an American 
artist of French extraction, whose purpose 
in producing them was to give tangible evi- 
dence of his conviction that skilled workman- 
ship, pride in quality, and aristocratic arti- 
sanship of the highest type are to be found 
in America today to a degree perhaps never 
before equalled. ‘To demonstrate this fact 
he selected as subjects those employed in 
one of the large production industries of 
Toledo, and not only were the results grat- 


THE DIGNITY 
OF LABOR 
INTERPRETED 
IN EXHIBITION 
AT TOLEDO 
MUSEUM 
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ifying but a number of men who had been in 
this industry for eighteen years or more 
were discovered, whose pride in their work 
was equal to that of any member of the 
ancient workmen’s guilds long since in 
disuse. 

In announcing this exhibition, a writer on 
the staff of the Toledo Museum of Art said: 
“Three hundred years ago, industry was 
characterized by the existence of the famous 
guilds. In theory organizations of the peo- 
ple, they were in fact aristocratic, in the 
sense that they admitted no artisan to mem- 
bership until he had served a long appren- 
ticeship and had attained mastery in his 
craft. To belong to one was to stamp a 
worker as a master craftsman and leader in 
his life work. The flame of pride in work- 
manship, which the guilds fanned to white 
heat, died down and flickered very feebly 
with the advent of the day of mass produc- 
tion. As it came about that America took 
the leadership of the world in industry’s new 
day, America became the arch-apostle of 
mass production. Consequently the belief 
is that in America there can be none of the 
ancient spirit of the guildsmen.” It was in 
order to refute this belief that the series of 
paintings of American master craftsmen was 
executed by Mr. LaChance, who has de- 
picted the workers at their various posts of 
duty, with tools and machinery in hand. 

In showing this group of paintings the 
Toledo Museum of Art again emphasized 
its policy of relating its activities to the life 
of the city in which it is located not only of 
the workers in the arts but of the people 
generally, all those in Toledo upon whom it 
may make its influence felt. 


Mr. James F. Ballard, noted 
rug collector, has presented 
a collection of seventy Ori- 
ental rugs to the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis. The gift is valued at 
$250,000 and is the largest donation ever 
made to the Museum. The rugs are princi- 
pally of Asia Minor weaves, particularly 
Oushaks, but represent virtually all the out- 
standing types from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. They are now on ex- 
hibition at the Pennsylvania Museum in 
Philadelphia and will come permanently to 
St. Louis next September, following a display 
at the Chicago Art Institute. 


ST. LOUIS 
NOTES 


STUDY FOR FOUNTAIN BY WALKER HANCOCK 


FELLOW AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


The exhibitions at the City Art Museum 
during April and May were the annual show- 
ing of the work of the students of the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts and a collection of 
Modern East Indian Paintings circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations given at the Mu- 
seum during that time were “The Birth of a 
Statue,”’ by Victor Holm; “How a Picture Is 
Painted,” by Frank Nuderscher, “The 
Making of a Woodblock Print,”’ by Sheila 
Burlingame, and “Early American Furni- 
ture,” by Charles J. Walker. 

Helen Joseph gave a presentation in April 
of her puppets in “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.”’ This attracted so large a crowd 
that many had to be turned away. Partic- 
ularly lovely were the lighting effects and 
costumes on the miniature stage. 

Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney, one of 
the leading department stores of the city, 
has initiated a series of exhibitions by St. 
Louis artists. These are in charge of Mrs. 
Everest, stylist, and are being shown in 
the period rooms of the department of 


interior decorating. It is a significant move- 
ment for department stores to show pictures, 
sculpture and craft work in such settings as 
they would have in a home. It is, further- 
more, evidence that the public is demanding 
more individual and interesting objects in 
their homes as a result, perhaps, of the con- 
stant effort of various educational agencies, 
schools, museums, libraries and associations 
to awaken and develop appreciation of art 
in communities throughout the land. 

A collection of paintings, batiks, wood- 
block prints, drawings and sculpture in 
bronze and terra cotta by Sheila Burlingame 
was the first exhibition held. This, because 
of its intimate appeal and variety in subject 
and expression, attracted many visitors. 
Other artists whose work will be shown at 
intervals of two or three weeks are John J. 
Eppensteiner, Tom P. Barnett, Katherine 
Cherry, Mildred Carpenter, Victor Holm, 
Nancy Coonsman Hahn, Caroline Risque 
Janis, and Florence French Holm. 

Ruth Felker Thomas showed an exhibition 
of paintings in oil and water color and a col- 
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lection of her drawings at the Artists’ Guild 
in May. In the small gallery at the Guild 
were shown photographs by Takuma Kaji- 
wara of the chief actors and actresses in the 
plays presented during the past season by 
the Theater Guild under the direction of 
Frederick Kitson Cowley. 

A collection of travel posters was lately 
shown at the Artists’ Guild to stimulate 
interest in the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
competition for artistic posters advertising 
the Ozark region. 


MEE 


A leading event of the past 
CHILDE HASSAM season was the Retrospec- 


AT THE tive Exhibition of Paintings 
ALBRIGHT by Childe Hassam, shown 
GALLERY from March 9 to April 8 at 


the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. This exhibition, representative of the 
life work of this distinguished American 
artist, was assembled by Mr. William M. 
Hekking, Director of the Gallery, and con- 
stituted not only a signal tribute to Mr. 
Hassam’s achievement but a record of prog- 
ress of which all those interested in the de- 
velopment of American art may well be 
proud. 

The collection comprised no less than 136 
paintings. These were lent by private col- 
lectors, museums and galleries throughout 
the country, and well represented the various 
phases of Mr. Hassam’s production. In a 
prefatory note to the catalogue Mr. Hek- 
king said: “The canvases here brought 
together reflect a sustained progressive ac- 
tivity which has never once, in over forty 
years, suggested a wavering in determination 
or a tendency to become static. . . . Some of 
Mr. Hassam’s early canvases of now obso- 
lete New York street scenes have become of 
historic as well as artistic value. In his 
middle period he shows a ripeness in knowl- 
edge of the crafts, and a mellowness in his 
color sense, beautifully exemplified in that 
remarkable ‘Old Lyme’ and ‘Isles of Shoals’ 
group. But perhaps his greatest success is 
his famous flag series, which stands out as 
an individual achievement in American Art. 
... This exhibition serves to refresh in our 
minds the fact that Childe Hassam has al- 
ways been himself and at the same time 
sympathetic to each decade in which he has 
painted.” 
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A large group of the paintings shown were 
lent by the artist himself, among them his 
well-known work showing “Flags on the 
Union League Club, April, 1917." Among 
the other individual lenders were Mr. Wil- 
liam O. Goodman of Chicago, Mr. Charles 
D. Armstrong of Pittsburgh, Mr. George 
A. Gay of Hartford, Connecticut, Mr. Joel 
T. Howard of Dallas, Texas, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Letchworth of Buffalo, and Mr. Hersey 
Eggington of New York. Among the mu- 
seums which generously made contribution 
from their permanent collection were the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Brooklyn 
Museum, The Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the Cincin- 
nati Museum, the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 


DSc: 


The Carnegie Institute, 

THE DALZELL Pittsburgh, has opened to 

COLLECTION AT the public its Dalzell Me- 
THE CARNEGIE morial Gallery containing 
INSTITUTE, the notable collection of 
PITTSBURGH thirty-six paintings _ be- 
queathed to the Institute 
by Mrs. Mary Beer Dalzell as a memorial 
to her husband, J. Willis Dalzell. This col- 
lection, it is said, constitutes the most im- 
portant gift of paintings ever presented to 
this museum. Included therein are three 
Italian paintings of the fifteenth and _ six- 
teenth centuries—a panel by Giovanni Did- 
do, “Scipio Africanus’ Triumphal Return to 
Rome”; “Virgin and Child” by Andrea 
Previtali, and a “Madonna, Child and 
Saints” by Francesco Primaticcio. Of the 
English school there are four paintings by 
Romney—*‘Portrait of Mrs. Bruce,” ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Mrs. Pemberton, née Mary Wale,” 
“Admiral Orde,” and “Mr. Dunlap”; one 
by Gainsborough, a portrait of ‘James 
Bamchier”; and one each by Francis Cotes. 
Sir William Beechey, William Owen, and 
Thomas Phillips. 

Spanish painting of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is represented by one example, Murillo’s 
“Piping Peasant Boy”; and the Dutch 
School by five—Portrait of the Earl of Port- 
land by Van Dyck, a Landscape by Hob- 
bema, two typical poultry subjects by 
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d’ Hondecoeter, and a Portrait of a Child by 
Cornelis de Vos. Of the German school of 
the late nineteenth century there are three 
paintings by a single artist, Meyer von 
Bremen. The collection also includes works 
by three French painters of widely separated 
dates—J. B. Greuze, Charles Jacque, and 
Defaux. Contemporary American painting 
is represented by a work entitled ‘‘ Woman 
with Faggots,”’ by Charles Gruppe. 

Mrs. Dalzell had during her lifetime made 
various gifts to the Institute of paintings 
from her own collections, which have now 
been given permanent placement in the 
Dalzell Memorial Gallery. Most of these 
are representative of the English school of 
portraiture of the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. There are portraits by 
Raeburn of “Thomas Miller of Edinburgh” 
and “John Harvey of Castle Semple,” a 
portrait of “Mrs. Juliana Colyear Dawkins” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, portraits of “‘Mas- 
ter John Orde” and of “Miss Home” by 
Hoppner, and other distinguished works by 
George Henry Harlow, F. Y. Hurlstone, and 
John Opie. 


The Minneapolis Art Insti- 

IN tute has lately held an ex- 
MINNEAPOLIS — hibition of paintings by four 
young Indian artists of the 

Kiowa tribe, assembled and lent by Professor 
Oscar B. Jacobson, Director of the School of 
Painting and Design of the University of 
Oklahoma. These paintings were the work 
of Tsa-to-ke, Mopope, Hokeah, and Asah, 
and were of unusual interest, both on ac- 
count of the brilliance of their color and the 
vigor of their design. A writer in the Mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, commenting on the exhi- 
bition, said, “These Indians have developed 
an art which is at once primitive and know- 
ing. Apparently it has roots far back in 
past racial history, yet their interpretations 
of Indian ceremonials, except for their flat- 
ness of design, have little in common with 
the Indian picture language or with the de- 
signs used on pottery and blankets.” The 
Kiowas, now living near the Wichita Moun- 
tains in western Oklahoma, were in the early 
days among the fiercest and bravest of the 
nomad tribes of the western plains, and were 
of independent and indomitable spirit. It 
is particularly interesting to recall this fact 
in considering their precisely drawn and 


DUET BY TSA-TO-KE 


ONE OF GROUP OF PAINTINGS BY KIOWA INDIAN BOYS 


thoroughly conventionalized works which 
are now attracting widespread interest and 
attention among artists and art critics not 
only in the west but throughout the country. 

An American period room, with furnish- 
ings, has been presented to the Minneapolis 
Art Institute by Mrs. Charles C. Bovey in 
memory of her mother, Mrs. Martin B. 
Koon. This will constitute the earliest of 
the Museum’s series of American period 
rooms and is said to be fully characteristic 
of the houses constructed in Connecticut 
during the eighteenth century, from which 
it dates, the paneling being from a house at 
Foxon, not far from New Haven, built about 
1740. This new room adjoins the Providence 
Room of thirty years later, to which it makes 
interesting contrast, by showing the steady 
development in domestic standards in early 


New England. 


Modern art’s principal out- 
break in Boston’s Maytide 
was a caricature exhibition 
at which the Copley So- 
ciety of Boston celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. This did not go all the way toward 
radicalism and independency, and from 
normalcy. Its organizers could not dispense 
with a jury (in favor of the modernists’ $5 
free-for-all), but they at least told the world 
that this would be composed solely of mo- 


BOSTON 
HAPPENINGS 
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rons and robots. Opened at the Art Club 
on May 15, this was the first great exhibition 
of international caricatures which Boston 
has seen since the one in Copley Hall, April, 
1902—a reminder not tantamount to saying 
that Boston has seen no laughable art in the 
intervening twenty-seven years. 

In memoriam Maurice Prendergast the 
Harvard Society for Contemporary Art held 
its first one-man show April 16 to May 9 at 
its galleries in Harvard Square, and for the 
catalogue Walter Pach contributed one of 
his inimitable essays. Joyous but not jocose 
paintings, cheerful as cosmos flowers against 
a grey wall, were souvenirs in the sight of 
older Bostonians of days when Maurice and 
Charles Prendergast occupied a studio on 
Beacon Hill and had enthusiastic younger 
followers. Mr. Pach places Maurice as of 
the time and tradition of Seurat and Vla- 
minck—and, of course, as no “Ananias.” 

A medium for new popularization and 
projection of the world’s great art is the 
cinema to which the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts first had resort in late April, 1929, 
with a film descriptive of the art of etching. 
If funds sufficient accumulate, this will be 
followed by other films of other arts, so one 
hears. A select audience on April 30 sat at 
the first showing of a “movie” which begins 
by projecting on the screen a few of the 
supreme etchings of Rembrandt, Whistler, 
Meryon et al., and then proceeds to a picture 
of the making of an etching at the Salem 
studio of Frank W. Benson, President of the 
Guild of Boston Artists. ‘A good time was 
enjoyed by all” at the private view, and 
everybody predicted that out of this historic 
eccasion will come a great extension of the 
museum's educational mission. 

Progressive, too, is the Boston Museum’s 
recent encouragement of beautiful printing. 
The printed advertising of most contempo- 
rary art is, like the framing of most of its 
pictures, one of its give-aways. It evinces 
among artists a profound indifference to 
beauty and the decencies of public appear- 
ance. Posters announcing at the Museum of 
Fine Arts exhibitions during April and May 
of old French books and etchings by Callot 
were designed by D. Berkeley Updike, mas- 
ter printer. They are themselves works of 
art to be treasured in portfolios. The Mu- 
seum likewise has attractive placards in the 
street cars, competing with the soup of 
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Camden, N. J., and boned chicken of Dover, 
Delaware. 

That John Hull and Robert Sanderson, 
pioneers of New England’s quite wonderful 
colonial silver artistry, came out of a land of 
inspired silversmiths was disclosed to fol- 
lowers of museum exhibitions by a showing, 
during April and May, of Frank Brewer 
Bemis’s collection of works in silver and 
silver-gilt—nearly all English of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It con- 
tains, among many treasures, the famous 
caudle cup made in London by “W. C.” in 
1657 and given by Colonel Wencklen and 
Mary, Countess of Marlborough, to the West- 
bury, Wilts, church. 

The ruck and welter of post-Easter sea- 
sonal exhibitions brought to Boston such 
stimulating art shows as the one of contem- 
porary Irish artists, at Grace Horne’s galler- 
ies, its opening attended by literary notables 
of the Irish Free State and the book-banning 
capital of New Ireland; portraits and land- 
scapes at the St. Botolph Club by Wilbur 
Dean Hamilton, his apparition of Charles 
C. Glover, President of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, holding a prominent place; at the 
Twentieth Century club, pamtings by Edith 
Briscoe Stevens of Hartford, Connecticut: 
water colors by Frederick C. Frieseke at the 
Copley Gallery; decorative paintings by 
R. H. Ives Gammell at the Guild of Boston 
Artists; vivid and expressive water color 
drawings of India and Palestine at the Vose 
galleries by Ruth Colman, who should con- 
tinue her peregrinations. 

Opened duly at Fitchburg, Merriam Park- 
way, the Art Center which, under bequest 
of Eleanor Norcross, will permanently house 
her own paintings and which, in an admirable 
exhibition gallery, will entertain contempo- 
rary exhibitions. It was dedicated under 
resplendent auspices in mid-April, and it 
showed the neighborhood, through May 15, 
a notable collection of portraits by old 
English masters lent by a Boston gallery. 

Opened early in May, the first of New 
England’s many summer exhibitions, that 
at the Concord Art Center, its activities 
continued in the spirit of its regretted pro- 
jector, the late Elizabeth Wentworth Rob- 
erts. This rather conservative Concord show 
will continue until about August 1, when one 
of modernist works will follow. 


PEWS: 


CHILDREN LEAVING THE LITTLE GALLERY, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, AFTER HEARING A 
TALK BY E. B. ROWAN 


The painting by James 
IN Chapin, entitled “The Ne- 
CEDAR RAPIDS gro Boxer,’ reproduced 
herewith, has recently been 
placed as a permanent loan in the collection 
of the Art Association of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. This painting was purchased, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Edward B. Rowan, 
Director of the Little Gallery of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts in Cedar Rapids, by 
Mr. M. H. Collins of that city, from the most 
recent annual exhibition of American Paint- 
ings and Sculpture at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It was purchased with the object 
of stimulating art interest in Cedar Rapids 
and as a memorial to Mr. Collins’ father, the 
late Josephus Collins, a Congregationalist 
minister. The subject of the painting is said 
to be an actual portrait of “Tiger Flowers,” 
the “Fighting Deacon” of Georgia, who, as 
his title indicates, was not only well known 
in boxing circles but as a preacher. 


The Little Gallery has been fortunate in 
having the privilege of exhibiting a collection 
of twenty-five important canvases by Charles 
W. Hawthorne, one of which has been pur- 
chased for the city’s permanent collection. 
While this exhibition was in progress a dele- 
gation of forty-five high school students 
from outside of the city came by bus to see 
the pictures. There were over two hundred 
people in attendance one Sunday afternoon, 
and at other times all the painting classes 
from the University of Iowa viewed it. 

By way of extending the influence of the 
Little Gallery and the work being done in 
Cedar Rapids, a meeting was held in the Gal- 
lery in April at which a State Association of 
Fine Arts was formed. Arrangements have 
been made for exhibitions at Des Moines, 
Ames, Iowa City, Mount Vernon, and other 
places. 

Among recent exhibitions at the Little 
Gallery was a collection of Ceramics by 
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THE NEGRO BOXER 


JAMES CHAPIN 


PERMANENT LOAN TO CEDAR RAPIDS MUNICIPAL COLLECTION 


Mika Mikoun, a Polish artist who has 
attained distinction in this field, and a group 
of paintings by J. Theodore Johnson, the 
well-known Chicago artist, who has lately 
executed several portrait 1 
Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. Rowan, the Director of the Little 
Gallery, was one of the speakers at the 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Arts in Philadelphia in May, later sailing 
for Europe, where he will spend the 
summer in extended study, returning to 
Cedar Rapids early in the autumn. 


commissions in 


A report has lately been 
received of the activities of 
ART PROGRAMME the Art Committee of the 


EDUCATIONAL 


IN IOWA STATE Iowa State College, at 
COLLEGE Ames, Iowa, during the 


past twelve months, which 
constituted the first year of its existence. 
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This is not only interesting as a record of 
progress, but as an example to others who 
may be contemplating organizing along 
similar lines. From it we quote the follow- 
ing: 

“A considerable variety of exhibits has 
been arranged and displayed in 
buildings. 


various 
First there was the exhibition of 
water colors from the New York Water Color 
Club and the American Water Color Society, 
circulated by The American Federation of 
Arts, which aroused great enthusiasm, and 
to many people demonstrated possibilities 
in the use ef water colors hitherto unknown. 
In order to encourage the ownership of prints 
by students, and in order that their rooms 
might be made more attractive, we have had 
two displays of Seemann prints in the Li- 
brary and in Central Building. From the 
Little Gallery in Cedar Rapids we have 


received two notable collections—landscapes 
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by Anthony Buchta and Josef Froula and 
etchings by Charles B. Keeler. From The 
American Federation of Arts we have also 
had a collection of Lithographs of New York 
by Vernon Howe Bailey. Of particular inter- 
est was a loan of original paintings illustrat- 
ing the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
Several exhibitions of reproductive prints 
have been shown, one of which included 
prints made by more than twenty different 
graphic processes, with a history and descrip- 
tion of each. 

At the request of the President of the Col- 
lege the Art Committee selected and recom- 
mended for purchase a number of pictures 
for the decoration of the college buildings. 
These include reproductions of works by da 
Vinci, Holbein, Tintoretto, Luini, Raeburn, 
Diirer, Renoir, Monet and Brangwyn. The 
frames for these pictures were made in the 
college carpenter shop of moldings designed 
by a member of the committee. 

In the interest of the work of the commit- 
tee, visits were made to various galleries in 
New York and to the library of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College. In the latter are 
many reproductions of excellent paintings 
and a number of prints available for loan to 
students. Ideas were gained which are likely 
to be of very definite value in improving the 
work of spreading a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of art in Ames. 

Since becoming a chapter of the American 
Federation of Arts the College has borrowed 
several of its illustrated lectures, among 
them that on the city of Washington and 
its Planning; which was given before the 
students in the departments of Applied Art 
and Landscape Architecture. 

Among the distinguished speakers who 
have visited the college was Dean Edgell of 
Harvard, who spoke on “The Prospect for 
Art in America Today.” 


Since 1925 eight notable 

VAN bycK AT loan exhibitions of Old 

THE DETROIT Masters have been held by 

MUSEUM the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

The latest in this series was 

a loan exhibition of Fifty Paintings by 

Anthony Van Dyck, which opened on April 

3 and continued to April 20. On the day of 

the opening a lecture on Van Dyck was given 
by the Director, Dr. W. R. Valentiner. 

An excellent little article on this exhibition 
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appeared in the Museum Bulletin, from 
which the following excerpts are taken: 

“Only once before has a comprehensive 
exhibition of paintings by this artist been 
held—the one at Antwerp in 1899. At this 
time there were no paintings by Van Dyck 
in America. In 1900, when Lionel Cust pub- 
lished the first standard work on Van Dyck, 
only two of his paintings were listed as being 
in American collections: the portrait of He- 
lene Du Bois in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and a portrait of a man in a private collection 
in Boston. Soon after this, about the time 
of the amassing of the great fortunes in New 
York, American collectors began acquiring 
works by the great Flemish master, until in 
1914, when the first list of his works in this 
country was published, it was possible to list 
forty American-owned Van Dycks. In the 
years since 1914 this number has increased 
rapidly, and in the new list which is now 
available through the catalogue of the De- 
troit exhibition, which includes a supple- 
mentary list of the paintings in America not 
shown in the exhibition, one hundred paint- 
ings by Van Dyck are seen to be in this 
country. This would be about one-sixth the 
total output of the artist, almost the same 
proportion as that of the work of the other 
great masters, Raphael, Rembrandt, Frans 
Hals and Titian.” 

This exhibition contained representative 
examples from each of the four periods of 
the artist’s work. The fact that many of 
the famous personages of Van Dyck’s day 
were represented in the numerous por- 
traits gave it added interest. Of the first 
period, the years in which Van Dyck was 
closely associated with Rubens, and when 
much of his work shows the strong influence 
of the older master, the exhibition contained 
fourteen examples: several study heads of 
old men connected with the famous Apostle 
series, and a number of portraits, such as 
‘“A Member of the de Charles Family,” the 
Portrait of a Man, from the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the Self-Portrait lent by Mr. 
Jules S. Bache. There was also, of this same 
period, a study sketch from the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the “Samson and Delilah,” “a 
composition in the style of Rubens but show- 
ing the more glowing and flame-like quality 
of the younger artist.” 

The transition to the Italian period was 
shown in the portrait of the Earl of Arundel, 
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painted very likely in 1620 or 1621, when 
the artist was for the first time in England. 
Typical of the paintings of Van Dyck’s 
Italian period, when he fell under the in- 
fluence of the great Italian masters, and 
when he painted those delightful portraits 
of the Genoese aristocracy and the bright 
and glowing religious compositions, were the 
colorful St. John the Baptist, and two charm- 
ing Madonnas, the one belonging to Mr. 
William T. Fisher being almost a transcrip- 
tion of a composition by Titian, and the one 
lent by Mr. William R. Timken standing 
midway in influence between Titian and 
Correggio. 

Excellent examples of the portraiture of 
Van Dyck’s second Antwerp period were the 
Helene Du Bois from the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Portrait of a Goldsmith from 
the St. Louis Museum, and the Portrait of 
Van Bisthoven, the rector of the Jesuit Col- 
lege at Antwerp. 

This exhibition was said to prove “in a 
splendid and convincing manner” the great- 
ness of Van Dyck’s art of the first years of 
the English period, when he was again sur- 
rounded by the aristocratic court society in 
which he felt so much at home and where, as 
Court Painter to Their Majesties, he ruled 
the art world of England. At this time were 
painted the magnificent full-length portraits 
of William Villiers, Viscount Grandison, and 
Mountjoy Blount, and the marvelous one of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, one of the first 
which he painted of her. To the middle part 
of the English period belonged the second 
portrait of the Queen and the double portrait 
of Mountjoy Blount and George, Lord Gor- 
ing; while the portraits of Lucy Carlisle and 
the Earl of Kinnoul showed the rather severe 
and sombre mood of the artist’s last years. 

The possibility of assembling such an ex- 
hibition as this of the works of Van Dyck in 
America gives indication of the extent to 
which great works of art have in recent 
years been brought from the Old World over 
seas, and is no small tribute to the astuteness 
of taste of our American collectors, as well 
as to their ability for acquisition. 

In an article in this Magazine some months 
ago Dr. Valentiner set forth convincingly 
the value of exhibitions of Old Masters. In 
assembling such exhibitions as this of the 
paintings of Van Dyck he ably demonstrates 
the soundness of his theory. 
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Two of the portraits included in this col- 
lection are reproduced herewith by special 
permission. 

In connection with this exhibition a very 
handsome catalogue was printed with full- 
page reproductions of the paintings and 
brief descriptive text, as well as an illumi- 
nating introduction by Dr. Valentiner. 


With the tardy advent of 
spring weather and the 
month of May the exhibi- 
tion season becomes of first 
interest in the London art world. The Royal 
Academy, where the hanging committee is 
now engaged on its choice, with an unusually 
large number of works sent for approval, will 
open, as usual, to the public in the first week 
of May; and before this, on April 29, Bridget 
Keir comes forward at Walker’s Galleries 
with her water color drawings of Egypt, 
Palestine, Italy and London. Yet before 
this, on April 24, the Italian Ambassador 
will open the water colors of “Italian Har- 
bors and Hill-towns” by Helen Cochrane at 
The Fine Art Society, and on the day pre- 
ceding, Miss Mary E. Dignam will show us 
“Canada in Spring and Autumn.” 

Very special interest, however, attaches 
to the exhibition of etchings and engravings 
by American artists to be opened very 
shortly in the North Court of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. About four hundred 
works are now crossing the Atlantic; and I 
was told yesterday by Mr. Martin Hardie, 
who is over the Print Department of that 
Museum, that the opening will be on May 
14, and that a certain number of Whistler 
etchings from the Museum collection will 
be added to those being now sent over, 
which should form a very commanding dis- 
play. This is of course the collection assem- 
bled by the American Federation of Arts. 

I am informed by the National Gallery 
that the opening of the Mond Room, and 
the fact that the new room given by Sir 
Joseph Duveen will be ready in the early 
autumn, has involved a rearrangement of 
our fine collection of paintings of the Italian 
School; and I hope to give a more detailed 
account of these important changes later. 
In the sales of the coming season at Messrs. 
Christie’s rooms, which include some fine 
armor as well as paintings and furniture, 
special interest is naturally taken in that of 


NOTES FROM 
LONDON 
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the famous Portland Vase, which is due to 
come under the hammer at 3 p. m. on 
Thursday, May 2 next. This vase is of 
extraordinary beauty, its material deep blue 
glass, adorned with figures in white in relief. 
After much dispute, the subject is now gen- 
erally accepted as the love story of Peleus, 
the mortal who dared to love, and with 
Poseidon’s help to win, the sea goddess. In 
one scene here he approaches her where she 
is seated, while Eros flies above with his 
flaming torch, and Poseidon looks on ap- 
provingly; in another she reclines, half- 
draped in a pose of great beauty, watched 
by Peleus and (perhaps) Aphrodite, and 
Paris in Phrygian caps at the base. A 
great calm breathes over these lovely seated 
or standing figures. The vase was pur- 
chased by that famous dilettante, Sir William 
Hamilton, from the Barberini Palace, and 
sold by him in 1785 to the Duchess of Port- 
land, and in 1810 was deposited by the then 
Duke in our Museum; its wanton breaking 
in 1845 by William Lloyd revealed its unique 
material. As I have already remarked in 
these columns, while regretting an action 
rendered necessary—as the published corre- 
spondence seems to confirm—by the pres- 
sure of taxation, one feels that the Duke is 
dealing with his own property—and we can 
only hope that at the last moment this trea- 
sure of the past may yet be preserved for the 
nation.* 

Although the scaffolding is still around the 
new headquarters at St. James Park of the 
London Underground Railways, a good deal 
of distinctly hostile criticism has been al- 
ready awakened by the sculptures which are 
intended to adorn this building, and some 
of which are already visible. These sculp- 
tures seem to have been entrusted to a group 
of younger and advanced artists with Mr. 
Jacob Epstein at their head; and the result 
of their efforts, as so far seen, seems to be 
anything but soothing to our London public. 
One writer calls them “a ghastly disappoint- 
ment”’; another says that “anything uglier 
than these distorted deformities is hard to 
conceive”; a third that “these modern 
monstrosities show a slight—very slight— 
improvement on the savage art of Mexico, 
and will serve to give our art students ex- 
amples of what most carefully to avoid”; 


~ *The highest offer at the sale being only $145,- 
000, the vase was bid in by the owner. 
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THE PORTLAND VASE 


STILL THE PROPERTY OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND 


and the critic of one of our great London 
dailies has to admit that “‘there is undoubt- 
edly much truth in these uncompromising 
statements,” and adds “the unpardonable 
figures are by H. Moore and Mr. Gerrard, 
who, it may astonish the public to know, are 
professors of sculpture, the one at the Royal 
College of Art,the other at the Slade School.” 
After reading this I felt it my duty yesterday 
to go and look for myself; and, admitting 
the difficulties of direct work on the stone, 
with which I have every sympathy, found 
that, both in spacing, as a decorative part 
of the building, and in detail, as intended to 
represent the human form—more generally 
the nude female form—the result was far 
from satisfactory. But I do feel it more fair 
to reserve criticism till Mr. Epstein’s prom- 
ised contribution is in its place; perhaps the 
fun is only just beginning. 


The Exposition du Thédtre 

PARIS NoTES of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries, at the 

Musée Carnavalet, is rich in historic interest, 
with its souvenirs of plays, actors and play- 
wrights, its portraits—one of Racine re- 
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sembling Louis XIV—its Italian masks, 
porcelain marionettes, books, manuscripts, 
and especially the two Watteaus loaned by 
Germany, “L’Amour au Théatre Frangais” 
and “L’Amour au Théatre Italien.” These 
pictures, which have aroused so much inter- 
est, have been unfortunately rather deteri- 
orated by time, are considerably cracked 
and somewhat faded, but are of the greatest 
interest, notwithstanding. This exhibition 
will remain open for nearly two months. 
The works of a mysterious artist like 
Maurice Utrillo, with his unhappy history, 
cannot but exert a particular influence on 
the spectator, and this is evident at the ex- 
position in the Galerie Le Portique, in the 
Boulevard Raspail, where 57 paintings and 
6 water colors give an adequate idea of the 
power and appeal of Utrillo. Almost all the 
subjects are French churches and cathedrals 
—proud cathedrals like Rheims, Notre Dame, 
Bayonne, and lovely pathetic country 
churches with their ancient walls painted so 
tenderly by this artist. There was one I 
found it difficult to leave, the little “ Eglise 
de Sermaize,’’ making a rounded corner in 
the village, with its two irregular white 
columns in front, its weed-grown walls and 
roofs, its melting, time-softened colors, and 
its general air of poor but serene old age. 
What exquisite coloring Utrillo has known 
how to place on this canvas—his famous 
“chamois” tone, and all the gamut of colors 
that reproduce the effects of time’s unique 
artistry!—and what a contrast this picture 
offers to some others in the collection, with 
their new hard brilliance of coloring and a 
sort of defiant beauty! Indeed, Utrillo 
paints in such different manners that it is 
difficult to analyze his work. The question 
inevitably arises: Did he really paint all 
these canvases himself? It is possible, of 
course, that he did, but there have been 
undenied rumors to the contrary. But we 
do know that the real Utrillo paints with a 
loving hand these old churches, and in such 
a way that no one else could have done it as 
he did. All the pictures are signed “‘“Mau- 
rice Utrillo, V.,” ina clear, childlike hand, the 
V standing for the name of his mother, Suz- 
anne Valadon, one of the well-known names 
in the modern group of the ‘‘ Paris School.” 
An exhibition of the work of Frank M. 
Armington and Caroline Armington filled 
two large rooms at the Durand-Ruel Gallery, 


and included Swedish and French subjects. 
Mr. Armington has filled his canvases with 
color, especially those showing views of 
Sweden, but with a tendency to artificiality. 
He has accomplished a tour de force in the 
“Snow Storm at Stockholm” and ‘The 
Midnight Sun at Abisko.”’ His pictures of 
Paris scenes are perhaps more satisfying and 
show, I think, his strong and sensitive talent 
at its best. One of these, a fine picture of 
the Boulevard des Capucines, was taken by 
the French Government for the Jeu de 
Paume Museum. Mrs. Armington’s etch- 
ings are as interesting as her really fine 
technique always makes them. I found a 
special charm in her “La Poterne, Moret”; 
“Rue Saint-Yves, Chartres’; “Rue aux 
Herbes, Chartres,”’ and “La Cathédrale de 
Rouen.” The Armingtons will exhibit in 
New York in November, at the Durand- 
Ruel Gallery. 

The Japanese exposition at the Renais- 
sance Gallery includes the always original 
and delicate work of Fujita, but leaves an 
impression that other Japanese artists in 
Paris are too prone to be influenced by the 
least desirable qualities of the ultra-modern 
French school. These exhibitions will be 
repeated annually, financed by Mr. J. Sat- 
suma, who was one of the founders of the 
Cité Universitaire, the new Students’ City 
here. The exhibition is given under the 
auspices of the French Association for Ar- 
tistic Expansion and Exchange, which it will 
be remembered initiated a year ago the ex- 
change exhibitions of Prints—French and 
American. 

An important Swedish exposition is about 
to be opened. It was organized by Prince 
Eugene of Sweden, brother of King Gustave 
V, who ranks as one of the best modern 
Swedish painters, and who is working in 
person on the arrangements. One section 
of this collection, Ancient Swedish Art, is 
housed in the Museum of Decorative Arts 
in the Louvre, and the modern section in the 
Jeu de Paume Museum in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens. In addition to these foreign exhibi- 
tions, there are also ancient Russian ceram- 
ics on view at present in the Ceramics 
Museum of the National Sévres Manufac- 
tory, and there are specimens of Czecho- 
slovakian peasants’ art, in brilliant colors, 
in a small exposition in the Rue Delambre. 

Louise MorGan SIL. 
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ITEMS 


The Exhibition of the Work of German 
School Children, which is one of our Inter- 
national Exchange exhibits for which ar- 
rangements were made through our New 
York office as a portion of our Industrial 
Arts programme, had its initial showing at 
the Art Center, New York, April 1 to 13, 
during the convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association in that city; and on April 22 
was placed on exhibition at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, to remain through May 4, for the 
annual convention of the Western Arts As- 
sociation. After the Cleveland showing it 
went to the School of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts, Detroit. In June it will be shown 
at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
whence it will go to the University of 
Kansas for two weeks in July; to the Denver 
Art Museum; to the Colorado State Teachers 
College at Greeley; then on to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, the Universities of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Washington State; 
to Portland, Oregon, Fresno, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, Claremont and San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia. On May 10, 1930, it will start on a 
circuit of the South and Southwest, which 
circuit is being arranged by Mr. James J. 
Chillman, Jr., Director of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. Descriptive 
articles on this exhibition will appear in later 
issues of this Magazine. 


The Art Institute of Chicago held during 
the month of May its Ninth Annual Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition, compris- 
ing works by artists of eleven foreign coun- 
tries and the United States. This exhibition 
was selected by a jury composed of William 
Starkweather, John R. Frazier and Francis 
Chapin. Of the works of American artists 
there was included a collection of 348; while 
among the foreign countries represented were 
Great Britain, with 61 paintings; France 
with 33; Germany with 27; Russia with 
8; Switzerland with 3: Roumania with 2; 
and Hungary, Portugal, Japan and Mexico 
with 1 each. 

There was also shown in the galleries of 
the Art Institute during this same period 
the First Chicago International Photographic 
Salon, sponsored by the Chicago Camera 


Club. 
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MEDAL FOR CITY GARDEN CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


BY HERBERT ADAMS 


The High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, dedicated in April a new wing, setting 
forth at that time a notable exhibition of 
paintings by Old Masters lent by a number 
of leading New York galleries. This exhibi- 
tion included works by Peter Paul Rubens, 
Tintoretto, Cornelius de Vos, Salviati, Hopp- 
ner, Raeburn, Sir Peter Lely, Sir Francis 
Cotes, and, among American masters, Henry 
Inman and John Singer Sargent—a dis- 
tinguished collection, and one of the first of 
its kind ever exhibited in the South. 


A series of seventeen paintings made by 
Jonas Lie in 1913 of the Panama Canal 
under construction has been purchased for 
$50,000 and presented by an anonymous 
donor to West Point Military Academy as 
a memorial to General Goethals. Both Mr. 
Lie and the Military Academy are to be 
congratulated. 
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The Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Southern States Art League was held April 
4 and 5 at the Witte Memorial Museum, 
San Antonio, Texas, wherein was opened 
simultaneously the annual exhibition of 
works by members of the League. This ex- 
hibition comprised 222 works, in connection 
with which twenty-two cash prizes were 
awarded, amounting in value to more than 
$1,100. The artists so honored were Cath- 
erine C. Critcher, of Washington, D. C., 
who received first prize for her painting en- 
titled ‘‘Taos Farmers,” later purchased for 
the permanent collection of the Witte Me- 
morial Museum; Ellsworth Woodward and 
Clarence Millet, of New Orleans, the former 
President of the Southern States Art League; 
Paul R. Schumann of Galveston; Arthur L. 
Bairnsfather and Sara O. Neill of Birming- 
ham; A. J. Van Leshout of Louisville; Nan 
Sheets of Oklahoma City; Carle J. Blenner 
of New York; Mrs. Marshall Bullitt of 
St. Matthews, Kentucky; S. P. Ziegler and 
May Schow of Fort Worth; Eleanor Onder- 
donk of San Antonio; Agnes L. Muench of 
Laporte, Texas; Margaret Thomas of Sa- 
vannah; Alix B. Colby of Indianapolis and 
Raymond Everett of Austin. In addition 
Honorable Mention was awarded Mrs. L. 
M. Tonkin of McAlester, Oklahoma, Anne 
Goldthwaite of New York, Mrs. A. J. Bell of 
San Antonio, and Bertha L. Hellman of 
Boston. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
received a munificent bequest from the late 
George Nixon Black of that city. By the 
terms of Mr. Black’s will a fund of $150,000 
for the general purposes of the Museum has 
been provided, while the income from the 
residuary estate of about $1,000,000 is to be 
used for the upkeep and support of the 
institution. In addition Mr. Black left to 
the Museum his own private collection, in- 
cluding many notable paintings, furniture 
and other art objects, some of which, how- 
ever, are to remain in possession of other 
beneficiaries of his will during their lifetime. 

Mr. Black has been for long a generous 
patron of the Museum, many departments 
of which have been enriched through his 
gifts. Especially notable have been his addi- 
tions to the collection of the Department 
of Decorative Arts, for which a handsome 
new wing has lately been erected. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PAINTING, by Tan- 
cred Borenius, D.Litt., Ph.D., Durning-Law- 
rence Professor of the History of Art in the 
University of London; and E. W. Tristram, 
A.R.C.A., F.S.A., Professor of Design in the 
Royal College of Art, London. Pantheon Series. 
The Pegasus Press; Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, publishers. Price, $31.50. 

It has been customary among writers on 
the history of painting to give little or no 
heed to the practice of this art in England 
prior to the seventeenth century, and to 
attribute its development at that time to 
foreign influence. Only in comparatively 
recent years has it been discovered and in- 
disputably proved that the history of paint- 
ing in England goes back to the twelfth 
century, that it was an independent school 
with marked nationalistic characteristics, 
and that its influence extended beyond the 
boundaries of England, not only to Norway 
and Sweden but to Germany as well. 

The history of painting in England in 
mediaeval times is admirably told and both 
elaborately and convincingly illustrated in 
this handsome folio volume. The writers 
are authorities and have not only given 
searching study to the subject but, for the 
purpose of preservation as a historical record, 
one of these scholars, E. W. Tristram, has 
reproduced a great number of the English 
mediaeval paintings in churches, chapels 
and elsewhere, in water color, from which 
reproductions a good many of the illustra- 
tions in this volume have been made. 

The popular interest in this subject dates 
probably from the memorable exhibition of 
British Primitives organized by Viscount 
Lee of Fareham, shown at Burlington House, 
London, in 1923. Since then additional 
material has been accumulating. It was in 
order to make these discoveries and facts 
internationally known and accessible that 
the present volume was published. There is 
no pretense of exhaustive discussion—that 
waits upon the future. But it is safe to say 
that no account of the development and prac- 
tice of an art in times remote from the 
present is more full of romance or has ever 
been more delightfully set forth. One is 
reminded forcibly, in the reading of this 
account, of what Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler once said: “The two things which 
endure through the ages are art and ideas.” 
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Prior to the twelfth century the art of 
painting in England was chiefly the illumina- 
tion of manuscripts, such, for instance, as 
the manuscript of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
now in the British Museum, which has been 
dated about the year 700. The authors of 
the present work are of the conviction that 
the skill and understanding of the use of 
pure line acquired through this medium had 
its effect on the wall and panel painting 
which later developed. The first outstand- 
ing example cited of such painting is that of 
“St. Paul and the Viper” in St. Anselm’s 
Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, an early 
twelfth century work hidden for over seven 
hundred years by a wall built in front of it, 
and thus, perhaps, protected against damage 
which almost surely would have occurred 
during that period. 

The earliest English easel pictures, panels, 
date back, they say, to the thirteenth 
century, and from then on both wall and 
panel painting took on additional freedom 
and dignity. 

It is interesting to learn that in the thir- 
teenth century at St. Alban’s there was “a 
great monastic establishment in which all 
branches of arts and crafts were practiced,” 
the workshops elaborately organized under 
a great “building abbot.” It is in connection 
with this establishment that the first name- 
able artistic personalities in the history of 
English painting are found, among them 
Matthew Paris, to whom some of the present 
existing works are attributable. There is 
historical record for the statement that in 
1248 Matthew Paris was sent on a mission 
to Norway to assist in supervising the 
reorganization of the monasteries of the 
Benedictine Order in that country. Not only 
did Matthew Paris produce paintings in 
Norway but he definitely influenced the 
development of Norwegian art. This was 
during the reign of Henry ILI in England 
and King Haakonsson in Norway, both of 
whom were known as great patrons of art. 
It was during the reign of Henry III that the 
decoration of Westminster Abbey was under- 
taken, and among the artists in the King’s 
service were not only those of the school of 
St. Alban’s but certain foreigners—John of 
St. Omer (France) ; Peter of Hispania (Spain); 
and William of Florence (Italy). From that 
time on the succession of English painters 
continues. For instance, in the fourteenth 
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century there was “Master Hugh of St. 
Alban’s,” assisted by “Master John Cotton”’ 
and “Master Barnaby the Younger.” 

In the thirteenth century the range of sub- 
jects of English mural painting was, these 
authors tell us, widened so as to include 
themes like the Story of Alexander and a 
series of episodes from the Third Crusade. 
Among the innovations of the fourteenth 
century from the point of view of subject 
especially noteworthy is that of William 
Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman. ‘The 
use of this subject, curiously enough, seems 
to have a direct bearing upon our art of 
today. The poem, which appeared in its first 
form about 1362, was the work, we are told, 
of a man of humble origin who felt deeply 
the injustices of his time and wrote for the 
people in their own language. It takes the 
form of a vision which came to him while he 
slept, “weorl of wandringe’” on Malvern 
hills. In this vision he saw “Christ in the 
person of Piers Plowman, a labourer work- 
ing and suffering amongst his fellows,’ and 
the poem is meant to teach salvation through 
work. This poem was intimately bound up 
with the troubles of the period—the growing 
discontent of the peasantry at their serfdom, 
and the self-indulgence of the upper classes 
—which culminated in the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler. It seemed to have taken a great 
hold on the imagination of the people, for 
again and again it was illustrated in wall 
paintings by the artists of contemporary and 
succeeding generations. In relation thereto 
the authors of this book make the following 
interesting comment: “The comparative un- 
couthness of the art here seen only seems to 
accentuate its democratic character; and 
altogether the series of paintings now dis- 
cussed (paintings illustrating Pers Plow- 
man) is of quite exceptional interest from its 
connection with both the social movements 
of the fourteenth century and with the 
remarkable contemporary poem in which 
the motive power behind these movements 
found such striking experience. <A present- 
day observer will, moreover, be struck by 
the continuity of symbolism in ‘revolution- 
ary art: for what is the ‘halo’ of Christ as 
Piers Plowman but an anticipation of the 
official emblems adopted by the Soviet 
Republic of Russia?” 

With reference to the English panel paint- 
ings of the fifteenth century, a considerable 
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number of examples “of mostly rather a 

humble and craftsmanlike quality” survive. 

These were used for the decoration of various 

articles of church furniture. The most im- 

portant pictorial monument of England 

dating from the fifteenth century are the 
wall paintings in Eton College Chapel, 

uncovered as late as the summer of 1923. 

Shortly after these paintings were produced 

they must have been whitewashed, a fate 

befalling many of the paintings of that 
period during the era of fierce iconoclasm. 

How many notable works of art were lost to 

the world during that period it is difficult 

to estimate. In the Journal of one William 

Dowsing, Parliamentary visitor to the 

churches of Suffolk in 1643 and 1644, it is 

recorded that “We brake down 1,000 pic- 
tures superstitious” ... “I brake down 

150 superstitious pictures...” Luckily 

some were merely whitewashed rather than 

“broken down.” 

A most interesting chapter in this extraor- 
dinarily interesting book deals with “The 
Technique of English Mediaeval Painting,” 
and makes it known that for the most part 
these paintings were done not on wet plaster 
but on dry plaster, the surface of which had 
been well water-soaked and therefore made 
to an extent absorbent. There are examples 
of the use of gesso and examples of the use of 
oil as a medium, the latter antedating the 
supposed discovery of this medium by the 
Van Eycks. 

Following the text, which occupies less 
than one-third of the volume, are 101 full- 
page plates reproducing works of this period 
and constituting a monumental pictorial 
record, so comprehensive and so good that 
the student can make independent research 
and reach individual conclusion. Such a 
publication as this adds immeasurably to 
our scholarship in art. 

GERMAN ILLUMINATION. Volume I, Caro- 
lingian; Volume II, Ottonian, by Adolph Gold- 
schmidt, Professor at the University of Berlin. 
Pantheon Series. Pegasus Press; Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, publishers. 
Price, $31.50 each. 

The author of these books is a great world 
scholar specializing in mediaeval art. In his 
preface to the first volume he says that the 
catch-words, “Carolingian” and ‘‘Ottonian,”’ 
do not always satisfactorily express the 
periods to which the miniatures about which 
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he writes belong. On the contrary, stylistic 
dividing lines could more easily be drawn 
about 950 and 1050, but as the foundations 
of the two styles were laid during the reigns 
of the Carolingian rulers, and the Ottos, or 
Saxon emperors, the terms are partially 
justified. But there is no definite dividing 
line. 

As in other publications of this series, 
special emphasis is laid, and in this case 
excessively laid, on the illustrative plates. 
Of these in Volume I there are 88 and in 
Volume II, 112. As the author truly says, 
no selection of examples of mediaeval book 
decoration and miniature painting would be 
likely to please all tastes or satisfy all require- 
ments. There are those who wish to see 
famous examples, others examples of work 
especially rare. The plates in these books 
combine famous examples, but put chief 
emphasis on less familiar illustrations. 

The subject-matter has to do with that 
craft which kept alive during the Dark Ages 
the flame of art. For it was in the illumina- 
tion of manuscripts and books, chiefly the 
work of monks, that the history of art during 
the first ten centuries of the Christian era is 
to be found. It is remarkably interesting to 
learn that through these illuminations cer- 
tain persons found individual expression; 
that, though their names cannot be known, 
their personalities survive through their 
craftsmanship; also that the art was passed 
from nation to nation and that nationalistic 
strains survive. It was in many instances 
undoubtedly a crude art, but it satisfied the 
desire both for decoration and for illustra- 
tion and, despite the ignorance and crudity 
of the illuminators, has real significance, not 
only subjectively and ethically but artisti- 
cally. 

These rare works are beautifully repro- 
duced in these volumes in black and white 
through the medium of collotype, but it is 
unfortunate that they could not have been 
done in color, or at least a number, for color, 
after all, was the joy of the illuminator, a 
chief factor in illumination. 


L. M. 


THE SUMERIANS, by C. Leonard Woolley. 
Oxford University Press, New York, publishers, 
Price, $2.50. 

During the last three or four years there 
have appeared from time to time brief 
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accounts of extraordinary discoveries made by 
archaeologists on the site of the most ancient 
city of Ur of the Chaldees, discoveries which 
brought to light evidence of the existence, 
centuries before Christ, of an advanced 
civilization. These discoveries were made by 
the distinguished archaeologist, C. Leonard 
Woolley, and are now described by him for 
the general reader in this little volume. 

The Sumerians, whose acquaintance many 
of us are making now for the first time, lived, 
it seems, on the great alluvial plain between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. Three genera- 
tions ago they were almost unknown; today 
their history can be written and their art 
illustrated more fully than that of many 
ancient people. It is the history and the art, 
Mr. Woolley tells us, of a race which died out 
nearly four thousand years ago, whose very 
name had been forgotten before the begin- 
ning of our era. 

We have outgrown, as he says, the phase 
when all the arts were traced to Greece, and 
Greece was supposed to have sprung, like 
Pallas, full grown from the brain of the 
Olympian Zeus; we have learned how that 
flower of genius drew its sap from Lydians 
and Hittites, from Phoenicia and Crete, from 
Babylon and Egypt. But we now learn for 
the first time that the roots go farther back; 
that behind all these lies Sumer. What is 
more, according to Mr. Woolley, we are 
today the direct descendants of these Sume- 
rians. The arts and crafts which they raised 
to so high a level, their social organization, 
their conceptions of morality, even of 
religion, are not an isolated phenomenon, an 
archaeological curiosity, but a part of our 
own substance, our spiritual forebears. It 
was from the Sumerians that the Egyptians 
derived; thus through a long unbroken line 
of ancestors comes our art of today. 

It is a marvelous statement, an amazing 
discovery, but the illustrations which Mr. 
Woolley presents of works produced by these 
most ancient people more than substantiate 
his claim. Among the twenty-four full-page 
illustrations are sculpture in relief, a beau- 
tiful harp, a golden helmet, a statuette, 
drinking utensils, and finally a little design 
taken from a shell plaque, all antedating the 
time of Christ by over three thousand years, 
yet all showing most competent craftsman- 
ship and artistic ideals. The design for the 
shell plaque, incidentally, is essentially 
modern and up-to-date. 
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Surely the discoveries set forth in this little 
handbook make us exclaim again: ‘‘Art is 
Long; Life is Short.” L. M. 


EVOLUTION OF ART, by Ruth de Rochemont. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, publish- 
ers. Price, $6.00. 

The purpose of this book is to present for 
the general reader a summary of the aims 
and accomplishment of the related arts of 
painting, sculpture and print making, which 
will meet the needs of the reader for whom art 
is but one of many interests, tracing the 
development of great movements in art, 
setting forth the distinctive characteristics 
of each of its great periods, to furnish sub- 
stantial background for the subject, and to 
lure the reader on to self-discovery. In 
successive chapters the author deals with 
The Ways and Means of the Painter; The 
Renaissance in Italy; The Art of the Nether- 
lands; The German Masters of Line; The 
Great Painters of Spain; Painting in France; 
The English Tradition; The Life of Painting 
in America; Painting in the World Today. 
So much for Section I. 

Section II is devoted to sculpture and is 
much less lengthy or comprehensive. Section 
III has to do with the Making of Prints and 
the Makers of Prints—two chapters only. 
In treating of prints and print makers the 
record is brought up to Whistler and Hayden, 
Cameron, McBey and Muirhead Bone. 
Brief mention is made of Joseph Pennell, but 
the great mass of present-day workers are 
not referred to. In the consideration of 
sculpture more generous note is made of 
present-day production, but the whole his- 
tory of sculpture in America is dealt with in 
three pages and a half. But one cannot cover 
so much ground and attempt to be explicit. 
In fact, one wonders why the author did not 
content herself with a single subject—paint- 
ing, sculpture, prints. Each of these sections 
is complete in itself, and the last two add 
nothing to the first, and are belittled by it. 

The subject of painting is admirably dealt 
with, and in a manner which many will find 
engaging. 


THE AMERICAN PAINTER, WILLIAM H. 
SINGER, JR., AND HIS POSITION IN THE 
WORLD OF ART. Reviews Selected by J. 
Siedenburg. Published at Amsterdam by Frans 
Buffa and Sons. 


An illustrated catalogue of some of Wil- 
liam Henry Singer’s distinguished paintings 
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of Norway and Sweden owned by public 
museums and private collectors, together 
with comments thereon. Among the works 
reproduced are “The Valley of Mystery,” 
Municipal Museum, Amsterdam; “Solitude,” 
owned by the Luxembourg; ““Rysdals Horne 
in Winter,” owned by the Royal Museum, 
Antwerp; “Frozen River,’’ Neue Pinakothek, 
Munich; “‘Veiled Moon,” in the collection of 
Mr. George D. Pratt; “Rock of Ages,” col- 
lection of Dr. Robert Milligan, Pittsburgh; 
“God’s Promise,” collection of Dr. Rand, 
St. Louis; and “Winter Night,” collection of 
Mr. Louis Bailly of Philadelphia. 

These for the most part are winter pictures 
—pictures of mountains, gorges, frozen 
rivers and snow-covered fields, all rendered 
with the utmost subtlety, a subtlety rarely 
found except in the works of the great Ori- 
ental artists—splendid subjects, a beautiful 
publication. 


JAHRBUCH FUR KUNST UND KUNST- 
PFLEGE IN DER SCHWEIZ, 1925-1927. Emil 
Birkhauser & Co., Basel, Switzerland, publish- 
ers. 

This is the Swiss publication which cor- 
responds to our American Art Annual, differ- 
ing from the latter, however, in that it is 
published biennially and contains no direc- 
tory of artists similar to the ““Who’s Who in 
Art.” The present volume is in four parts, 
the first of which, in five sections, takes up, 
in turn, Federal Orders Relating to the Fine 
Arts; Federal Commissions for the Develop- 
ment of the Fine Arts; Federal Art Collec- 
tions; Municipal Commissions for the 
Development of the Fine Arts; Public Art 
Collections; Societies for the Advancement 
and Encouragement of the Fine Arts; Art 
Societies and Art Schools. Part II is devoted 
to a number of short essays in French and 
German on art and artists; Part III to a 
bibliography of Swiss art publications dur- 
ing the years 1925-1927; and Part IV to lists 
of art dealers, art sales, advertisements, etc. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING, by John F. Carlson, N. A. 
National Publishing Society, Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland, Publisher. Price, $4.00. 


No amount of teaching will make an artist, 
but there are many things that an artist must 
learn. Self-expression, upon which so much 
stress is laid today, is undoubtedly at the 
basis of all art production, but what use is 
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self-expression unless one has something to 
express and the power of presentation. One 
may have excellent ideas, but if one’s speech 
is halting one may fail to convey meaning. 
Mr. Carlson says in the foreword to this 
interesting and instructive volume, “In 
painting, as in singing, there is no excuse for 
a poor technical performance.” In this 
volume he has “‘essayed to give the beginner 
a way of procedure,” to set forth “in peda- 
gogical sequence” the steps required to 
master the plain mechanics of painting. 
From first to last he remains on “teachable 
ground.” The rules he gives are only a 
beginning; rules, as he says, are made for 
slaves, but rules are a crutch for the beginner 
to lean upon until, through increased knowl- 
edge, he is able to stand strongly on his own 
feet. This is the kind of book that those 
who have not the benefit of art school in- 
struction will find of the utmost value. It is 
not academic or modernistic but funda- 
mental and its wide study will undoubtedly 
advance both the knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*THE ETCHINGS OF ARTHUR WILLIAM 
HEINTZELMAN. Two folio volumes. Cata- 
logue, with Preface by Campbell Dodgson, 
M.A., C.B.E., Curator of the Department of 
Prints, British Museum. Marcel Guiot, Paris, 
Publisher. 

*PHEIDIAS, by John Galen Howard. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 

*BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE OF PRAGUE, 
by E. Dostal and J. Sima. Historical survey of 
the Baroque style with notes on outstanding 
architects and sculptors. The Pegasus Press, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. Price, 
$35.00. 

*ENGLISH ILLUMINATION, by O. Elfrida 
Saunders. A complete review from the Celtic 
period to the end of the Middle Ages. Two 
volumes. The Pegasus Press, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York. Price, $56.00. 

*DOCUMENTS POUR SERVIR A L’ETUDE 
DE LART EGYPTIEN, by Jean Capart. 
First of a series of five volumes. The Pegasus 
Press, Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 
Price, $42.00. 

ANCIENT PAGAN SYMBOLS, by Elisabeth 
Goldsmith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Price, $3.00. 

ART AND CIVILIZATION. Essays arranged 
and edited by F. S. Marvin and A. F. Clutton- 


Brock. The Oxford University Press, Cam- 
bridge. Price, $4.75. 
*To be reviewed later. 
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